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CARE’S SLAVE. 
BY MARIAN DOUGLAS 


T was the budding May-time, 
The white boughs overhead; 
‘*Oh, give to me some play-time, 

Good Master Care,” I said. 


I saw his head begin to shake— 
**Not now; just wait and see— 
I'll give to you a holida 
When plauting’s done,” said he. 


It was the glowing summer; 
How cool the woodland’s shade! 
Again an eager comer, 
Oh, give to-day!” I prayed. 
Old Master Care his forehead knit: 
“The grass is ripe to mow; 
Work on till haying-time is past, 
And then I'll let you go.” 


It was the glad September; 
The maple leaves were red; 

‘‘Oh, Master Care! Remember, 
You promised me,” I said. 

‘*And you will find,” he answered me, 
“T'll keep my promise true, 

And you may sport when harvest’s done, 
With nothing else to do.” 


Now winter winds are blowing,— 
(How weak I feel and old!) 

And, by the hearth bright glowing, 
I shiver with the cold. 

And Care sits down beside me, 
And counts up, one by one, 

The tasks that I have done amiss, 
Or I have left undone; 

While I, low muttering to myself, 
Wish I had langhed and sung, 

And had my share of honest joy 
When I was strong and young. 


SELF-SUPPORT AND SOCIAL POSITION, 


4 desire for love in some form is recognized as con- 


trolling all men; yet, though we sometimes question 

it, the desire for that intangible something called a social 
position will be found to control almost as many. Every 
great nation, every scattered tribe, every petty village 
or small community of men, bas its ideal standard, by 
‘ich those must be measured who would be acknow- 
ed as holding influential places among their fellows. 
rever a man or a woman is found indifferent to the sub- 

xe or she is regarded as an anomaly. For men and 

en instinctively realize,even before they can reason 
gard to it, that some great importance is attached to 
peculiar position a man may hold among those with 

m he is associated. For all men are sent into this life 
der to fill in all possible completeness two great rela- 
1s—one to God and one to man; and neither relation can 
Proaplere which leaves the other out of account. And 


all the world is striving to find the proper mode of ad- 
justment between man and man, whether among savage 
tribes or rival industries, between capital and labor, the 
producer and consumer, the idler and the worker, the 
— and the strong, or the individual members of a 
amily. All the world is not making its mistake about 
the best way of curing furs or of refining oils, for all the 
world is not interested in either of these problems. But 
wherever man meets man, or has met him since life began, 
in Africa or Labrador, the social problem in some form is 
at once presented, 

A social position represents one part of this relation 
man must fulfil to his fellows. Sometimes it is sneered 
at, spoken of as an empty meaningless thing, a bubble, 
a snare,a folly, a delusion,a bauble for which much is 
squandered and for which nothing that is abiding is 
gained. From another point of view it means, however, 
certain harmonious relations among diverse orders, obedi- 
ence to certain laws,a knowledge of requirements and a will- 
ingness to fulfil them; a blending of one’s will with a larger 
will rather than the insistence of idiosyncratic claims; a 
rightful appreciation of what good taste sanctions with- 
out the defiance of laws which seem arbitrary until un- 
derstood. It is something never kept without character, 
yet character alone cannot win it. The test of it varies 
everywhere; one may possess it in his native town, and 
lose it when he travels. 

The discussion of it could go on endlessly, but that 
which has suggested it to-day is the forced departure made 
by so many young women of the world into self-support- 
ing work asn't it Clive Newcome who blushed when 
he told old Lady Kew that he had become an artist? We 
do not blush any more when we confess to being painters 
and writers, but it has required even more courage than 
young Newcome’s to do what these girls have done—gone 
into the trimming and disposal of hats, the selling of 
flowers over a counter, the renting and keeping of houses 
—young women born to social position it cost something 
to hazard. And that they have not lost it, and will not, 
proves how liberal we have grown. Not many years ago 
we blushed when confessing to be governesses. And per- 
haps the young girls of to-day, not personally de ent 
on their patrons, may be spared much suffered - their 
predecessors. 

It is society which lends its generous aid to these work- 
ers, and if a social position is Jost by one, it is not because 
a snob has willed it, but because, inevitably, interests be- 
come divided when pursuits differ. The danger to so- 
cial position does not, then, lie in the attitude of the pros- 
perous, but in the self-consciousness of the worker. She 
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finds it hard to drop her sense of work, and she is apt to 


become sensitive, imaginative, touchy. She must learn to 
become the woman first and the worker afterward, and so 
avoid the danger of eccentricity. 

It is the eccentrics whose social position is everywhere 
endangered. The brave worker need fear nothing. But 
it behooves her to remember many things—that she must 
keep in touch with progress; that she must not or 
ignore the requirements of those among whom she has al- 
ways associated; that she must hold fast to those things 
which tradition and the laws of good taste and breeding 
have bequeathed to her. Then her position, which she is 
right to consider, is not shaken, although for the time she 
may drop out of the social swim. L. H. F. 


WOMEN AND MEN. 
THE BLUNDERS OF THE GOOD. 


HE best thing that the present writer brought os 
from a certain educational meeting was the remar! 

of one of the minor speakers that “‘ the greater part of the 
work performed by the wise must be devoted to correcting 
the harm done by the blunders of the good.” Thus we often 
hear the afflicted condoled with in a way that doubles their 
grief; and we hear at funerals well-meant exhortations 
which make sorrow more excruciating. In the rapid in- 
troduction of women, especially, into new spheres of duty, 
they sometimes show, from sheer inexperience, a want of 
tact that is quite unexpected. In a certain city where 
women had been placed for the first time on the school 
committee—and this largely on the ground that they could 
deal with the women teachers more wisely than men could 
—the result seemed at first to be all the other way. One 
of the very best teachers in the town told me that she 
hoped no more women would ever be placed on the com- 
mittee, and gave as a reason that one of these excellent 
ladies had been questioning her about her home affairs— 
which were just then somewhat plexing, but in the 
highest degree creditable to herself—in a way which no 
mere man would have thought of doing. Another school- 
committee woman whom These, in another city, made 
herself most unpopular among the teachers by undertak- 
ing, with the very best intentions, to supervise their bon- 
nets and gloves as well as their school discipline. All this 
showed no want of correct feeling, but only of tact, and 
largely of experience. It was a thing to be outgrown. It 
was like the curious phenomena we sometimes see when 

rofessional actresses break down entirely in acting par- 
or charades, — because it is a new sphere, and they 
have not yet fitted themselves to it so as to know just 
how much or how little to attempt. 

At a meeting for the discussion of College Settlements 
in cities, I was surprised to find it generally admitted by 
those who discussed them that these enterprises did a 
more certain and unequivocal good to those who carried 
them on than even to those whom it was sought to help. 
With how little tact they are sometimes approached may 
be seen in an incident that occurred early in the history 
of one of them. A benevolent visitor, wishing to do 
her part, turned to a ‘‘ young person” who sat next her, 
and said, ‘Are you not very grateful to these kind la- 
dies who leave their beautiful homes and cross the city 
to devote their evenings to you?” Fortunately the 
young person proved to be one of the partners in the 
enterprise, or else the obtrusive remark might have scat- 
tered the meeting. Not that the statement implied was 
not essentially true; but the form of introducing it was 
unfortunate. No one likes to have the claim of gratitude 

resented like a bill, and payment demanded on the spot. 

he truth is that it requires not merely a kind purpose, or 
even social tact, but a certain natural instinct of human re- 
lationship, before widely separated social classes can meet 
easily. Where that instinct exists, the gap is bridged 
without conscious effort. Of course early habit tells for 
something. The late Governor William E. Russell, of 
Massachusetts, whose death was so universally mourned, 
attributed part of his easy sway over the rougher elements 
of his party to the fact of his public-school education. 
Though the son of a prosperous ym he had — 
attended a public school, and had learned that Irish- 
American boys, for instance, were made of essentially the 
same clay with himself. 

We need constantly to bear in mind that, in all our ef- 
forts to do good, we run the risk of doing harm, unless 
we keep close watch on the working of things and observe 
the natural laws. Thus the more we do for the poor in 
cities—the more we protect or fortify or redeem the weak 
and erring—the more we try to make each city a para- 
dise, it follows that the more we attract thereby from 
the country around, so that the number of objects to be 
helped increases with the helping. It is like trying to re- 
lieve the fishes in the sea by throwing food over the sides of 
the ship—the more food, the more fishes. Again, we work 
hard to ‘rescue these poor children from their wretched 
homes”; we have evening schools, libraries, amusements, 
all freely and successfully offered. There is danger of 
forgetting that home is the natural school for or 
poor; and for the older child to be tending the very dirti- 
est possible baby may be a more really elevating pursuit 
than to be enjoying clean playthings or moral story-books 
in the daintiest possible room. After all, the schools and 
the benevolent societies cannot precisely replace the work 
we may sometimes see unconsciously done, even in cit, 
slums, loving though slipshod mothers and by - 
natured but occasionally drunken fathers. It is needful 
sometimes to break these natural ties, for the good of the 
child; but the interference is at best a necessary evil. To 
help “ mother” at home, to make the best of small means, 
to grow up tolerably decent and brave amidst the common 
lot, these are a very important part of education. [ do 
not feel so sure of the republic in ss any class of 
decorous school-children as when I watch a row of ver 
soiled little girls, sitting on a muddy door-step, each “‘ hold- 
ing baby,” or a ragged boy carrying his little brother 
watchfully across a dangerous crossing. The favored 
class is at best exceptional; but the others represent the 
great untrained mass of human beings, they stand, like the 
two peasant figures in Millet’s ‘‘ Angelus” as representa- 
tives of average man; and it is on them that the prospects 
of the coming race must rest. 

It is melancholy to notice how large a share of what is 
being done by good people for the ignorant and vicious 
takes simply the shape of an effort to change their form 
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of religion and substitute some other. It is concentrated 
on the wish to make Protestants out of Catholics, or Cath- 
olics out of Protestants, or Jews out of either. It is as if 
a boat-load of men were capsized, and we should stop 
them, while scrambling ashore, to give lectures on an im- 
proved stroke in swimming. The really good stroke is 
that which brings the man to land, be it clumsy or other- 
wise. Abraham Lincoln was opposed to swapping horses 
while crossing the stream, and it is not a moment, at 
such times, to change religions. Any religion is good, for 
the time being, wh es one better; and this is more 
likely, on the whole, to be that which is associated with 
early associations and a mother’s prayers. After a man 
has overcome the immediate temptation, there will be time 
for theology. We do not stop to argue points of doctrine 
with those who are helping us to put outa fire. When last 
at Mr. Moody’s school in Northfield, I saw gangs of Irish- 
men working hard in hauling stone for his new chapel, 
and was told that they had offered to do it gratis because 
he had subscribed to build their church. His theory was, 
no doubt, that names were not essential, and that a good 
Catholic or Jew was a better citizen than a worthless 
Protestant. And is not this view reasonable? 


. tT. Ws 





A® audience largely com of those who treasure 
memories of the Academy of Music in its palmy 
days assembled within its walls on the evening of Octo- 
ber 26 to witness the introductory performance of Italian 
opera interpreted by the artists of Colonel Mapleson’s 
troupe. In selecting Aida as the work to be given on 
this occasion, Colonel Mapleson evidently desired to recall 
the scenes of his test triumphs. But while such 
memories are calculated to evoke kindly feeling and to 
temper criticism, as far as the present enterprise is con 
cerned, the different conditions under which Aida is now 
brought forth somewhat too heavily eps the mana- 
ger and his forces, and suggest a rather deplorable con- 
trast to the productions of earlier years. 

Then success was based on the support of patrons who 
demanded the best soloists in the market, and the star 
system of the time was in a measure made bearable by 
the fact that nearly all of the artists were ‘‘ stars.” Aida 
was a new work, and its production was an important 
event, interesting the singers, who realized to the full the 
significance of their mission in creating the different rdles 
of a work which marked the graceful yielding to an epoch- 
making inflnence, and which stood forth as a brilliant 
example of advanced views and forms. 

New-Yorkers owed a debt of gratitude to the manager 
who gathered together such a remarkable group of artists 
as Annie Louise Cary, Torriani, Campanini, Maurel, and 
Nanetti. These had all achieved success in Europe, and 
they came to pour forth their fresh, beautiful voices, 
and to display their remarkable histrionic gifts. 

Aida is one of the operas inseparably connected with 
their performances, and although on the 26th many were 
present to demonstrate the good-will and support for 
which Mapleson had strenuously appealed, there was a 
general conviction that the ghosts of the place were too 
potent to leave breathing-space for the new-comers. 

Fragments of conversation drifted to the writer's ears 
in sentences like the following: ‘‘ I would give a great 
deal to hear Campanini a *Celestie Afda’ again. We 
certainly never had anybody phrase it so beautifully.” 
**Curious how few genuine contraltos are afloat nowa- 
days! That clear ringing quality of Cary’s voice was 
unique. I can hear her now—distinctly—and she acted 
the part of Amneris so magnificently.” ‘‘To my mind, 
Maurel never did anything better than the rdle of Amo- 
nasro. How picturesque he was, and how full and rich 
his voice was! Strange to hear him now, and note the 
change,” etc. 

The curtain rises, breaking in on a remark made by a 
near neighbor: ‘‘ And I really believe the last time I was 
in this house I sat in the Cuttings’ box and heard this 
very opera.” And everybody listens to the introduction, 
jon | watches Signor Bimboni, who conducts with skill, 
— who subsequently proves himself an experienced 
leader. 

The Aida, Signora Bonaplata-Bau, deserves credit for 
her courage in dressing the part in appropriately savage 

rments, and for darkening her face to the proper hue. 

he is an earnest and conscientious artist, and although 
the voice is light and not remarkable, her admirable train- 
ing stands her in good stead. She warmed to her work, 
giving many excellent effects at crucial moments. 

Signor Durot, the tenor, proved mediocre, and Madame 
Parsi’s embodiment of Amneris was conventional to a de- 
gree. Signor de Anna made a promising entrance, but he 
caricatured the rdle of Amonasro, and robbed it of its pa- 
thetic and dramatic element. 

Signor Dado’s King and Signor Pinto’s High-Priest de- 
serve favorable mention, and the chorus must be praised 
for its stirring, vigorous aid. It plays an important part 
in this effective opera, and the scene in the temple was 
rendered unusually imposing through the’ efforts of the 
Imperial Opera Co.’s choir—steadiness in attack, tonal 
beauty, and clear enunciation of the words being rarely 
met with in operatic choruses, and therefore to be prized 
and heartily welcomed. 

Aida will be frequently repeated, and is worth hearing, 
but the public’s verdict is still to be passed on the chief 
soloists of Colonel Mapleson’s troupe, to be introduced 
one after another in the time-worn if time-honored works 
which served as trump cards vearly a quarter of a cen- 
tury ago. 

A great many lessons can be learned in listening atten- 
tively to these representations, and this early autumn sea- 
son enables us to give time to dispassionate criticism— 
time which, to tell the truth, could not well be spared for 
this purpose were the floods pouring in upon us as they 
assuredly will do a month later. fr promises are kept, 
this will be a busy winter for music-lovers, and weightier 
matters than the consideration of Italian opera will short- 
ly claim and absorb our entire attention. 
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we OUR PARIS 
Let tos 


Y last letter, which was written before the Franco- 
Russian fétes were ended, left out no end of inter- 
esting things, especially the laying of the corner-stone of 
the bridge—that Pont Alexandre fir. which is to be such 
a feature of the exposition of 1900. I should say that it 
was one of the most charming ceremonies of the Czar’s 
visit if it were not that each ceremony was the most 
charming, if it were nothing more than a drive from one 
part of the town to the other. In passing, let me — 
again of the brilliancy, beauty, and harmony of the deco- 
rations. I could not help but be impressed by this as, late 
in the afternoon of the day the Emperor left Paris, I 
walked through the Rue de la Paix. I = in that 
short space between the Place Vend6me and the Place de 
l’Opéra there is more of the glitter of jewels, of the sheen 
and shimmer of silks, the fragile beauty of fine linens and 
laces, and the rare coloring of priceless bibelots than in 
any other street of its length in the world. And yet, in 
spite of this, there is always a little air of intimacy, of se- 
clusion, about the Rue de la Paix. The magnificence of 
the decorations on the boulevards and in the Avenue de 
YOpéra would not have suited it at all. From some one’s 
clever brain had emanated the idea of making it dainty 
and Frenchy, like a lady’s boudoir. Not oly did gar- 
lands of flowers clamber over the pale green trellises at 
the edge of the pavements,of which I have already spoken, 
but the frieze of electric fairy lights was concealed in 
roses, while the facades and balconies of the grands sei- 
gneurs in the dress-making world were each as much sep- 
arate studies as their latest creations in gowns. One house, 
furriers to the Empress, occupying an apartment on the 
first floor, had covered its entire facade with a mantle of 
ermine, framed in scarlet, and caught down in the centre 
with the imperial coat of arms. Myrinds of flags floated 
everywhere, while the balconies were notes of color, lined 
with a single tone, which was accentuated by flowers and 
ribbons in shades that formed the most exquisite har- 
monies, while the whole made a background for trailing 
vines. Was not that odd and original? 
To go back to our bridge, however. There was another 
retty spectacle. The new “ Alexandre IIL,” outlined 
fn ropes, from which floated endless flags and pennons, 
spanned the Seine, with the soft French gray sky above 
it, and on either side endless yachts and little steamers 
and pleasure-boats brilliant with bunting and streamers 
and covered with gay groups of people. In the tribunes 
on the right-hand side of the river were all the masculine 
personages who had been invited to the ceremony, and in 
the tribunes on the left were the second-best masculines, 
not invited to the chief seats, and the feminines of all 
sorts, personages and otherwise. Functions are never 
very prompt, and it seemed a long time before the dra- 














goons and chasseurs and the Russian hymn and the great 
and glorious Montjarret and all the rest announced the 
Emperor and Empress and President Félix Faure. And 


functions are, happily, not over-long. So it was only for 
a very short time that we were catching the distant echoes 
of the singing and speeches and things. And then came 
the moment psaychologique. We could see the Emperor, in 
a very gorgeous uniform, and the Empress, in a charming 
light gray silk, with collet and bonnet to match, and the 
President, in black, with the red ribbon of the Legion of 
Honor, signing the registry of the proceedings to be put 
into the stone, and then the huge block of granite was 
lowered to its long resting-place. _ 

Then at the landing on our side of the river appeared 
sixteen young girls dressed in white, each one the {om 
ter of some leading representative of the ‘‘ high com- 
merce,” one of the prettiest Mile. Andice Worth, the 
granddaughter of the great couturier. They took their 
seats in a white boat, around an enormous vase of chis- 
elled silver filled with the rarest orchids, the whole quite 
three feet high; and then white-clad cadets from one of the 
naval schools rowed them across the river. How many 
pictures in next year’s Salon will reproduce the scenc! 
A flight of carpeted steps, such as one sees in old French 
engravings, with the tall slender figure of the Empress at 
the top, the gay, bright French surroundings, the hush 
over three thousand people, the young girls presenting 
their flowers, and then making the deep court courtesy 
while they kiss the Empress’s hand, the whole so pretty 
and charming that people near the Czarina say that as 
she responded to the greetings the tears came into her 
eyes. 

While we are speaking of the Czarina let me give some 
interesting details about her that came to me through a 
friend whose cousin, until her marriage, was lady-in-wait- 
ing at the Court of Hesse-Darmstadt. Every one knows 
the extreme simplicity with which the daughters of Queen 
Victoria bring up their children, and Princess Alice of 
Hesse- Darmstadt has described in her journal how she cut 
out and made herself the frocks for her little flock, and 
how she and the Prince romped and played with them in 
the ‘‘children’s hour,” just as all right-minded parents 
romp and play with their children everywhere. “I try 
to bring them up totally free from pride of their position,” 
Princess Alice wrote her mother, ** which is nothing save 
what their personal worth can make it. I feel so entirely 
as you do on the difference of rank, and how all-important 
it is for princes and princesses to know that they are no- 
thing better or above others save through their own merit, 
and that they have only the double duty of living for others 
and of being an example—good and modest.” 

With this training it is not surprising that the young 
Princess Alix should have grown up simple, charming, 
and with an exquisite adaptability to all positions and oc- 
casions. Her school-girl life was as simple as possible. 
She rose at seven, breakfasted, and then set to work at 
her lessons, which included the sciences, as well as the 
living languages, music, drawing, gem dancing, 
dress-making, and the elements of cooking. Before the one- 
o'clock dinner came an hour of exercise, either on horse- 
back or on foot. After dinner a drive or an excursion, 
and then after afternoon tea, and lessons again till even- 
ing. The Princess learned and is devoted to all out-of-door 
sports—swimming, boating, tennis, skating, and bicycling. 
At sixteen she was confirmed. and then the chrysalis be- 
gan to develop into the butterfly, with ber first long dress, 
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her first present of jewelry, given to her by her godmother, 
her aunt Beatrice, the theatre occasionally, and attendance 
at the evening dinners in the palace. Then every year 
she began to go to England to visit her mother, the 
Queen, and to have the gayest kind of holidays at Bal- 
moral with her favorite cousins, the of Wales. 
Their t delight was iu arranging private theatricals, or 
in the balls given at the palace, to which all the neighbors 
were invited, especially the old Scotch doctor with his 
seven bonny sons, who invariably danced a hornpipe for 
the edification of the visitors. 

It was in one of these yo visits that the Princess 
Alice and the Em r fell in love with each other, and 
the world knows the rest; but perhaps not all the charm- 
ing womanly souvenirs that the young Empress of Rus- 
sia left behind her in Paris. Almost the first thing she 
did after landing on French soil was to send a telegram 
to Madame Carnot — her to come to the Russian 
Embassy, where the royal visitors stopped in Paris, im- 
mediately on their arrival. She was staying with her 
grandmother at the time of the death of President Carnot, 
the Empress told Madame Carnot, and she should never 
forget the shock that the news of it was to her, and the 

rief of all the court. She made up her mind that the 
first thing she would do in Paris would be to express her 
sympathy to his widow, and that hers should be the first 
visit she should receive. And then, with that tender 
sympathy by which one woman knows the language that 
will appeal to the heart of another, the most natural 
thing that occurred to the young mother was to send for 
her baby, the little Grand-Duchess Olga, and put her in 
Madame Carnot’s arms to be kissed. The Emperor 
placed on President Carnot’s tomb a beautiful bunch of 
orchids, to be replaced by a crown of gold as soon as it 
could be made. 

The club gossip in Paris is of the Czar's real ftiendship 
for President Faure, and his surprise at finding a man 
who started from such modest beginnings so bien, as the 
French say, from every point of view, and so companion- 
able. Men very much in the movement in the French 
world. tell me that the Emperor's visit has been of incal- 
culable value in France in uniting the country, inspiring 
it with confidence in the future, and in destroying to a 
certain extent the germs of socialism. ‘‘The day of 
bombs has gone by,” one brilliant man saidto me. ‘‘ An- 
archists are trying to reach their ends by sowing seeds in 
the intelligence instead, But nothing works more for good 
against this than to have all the nation moved by a com- 
mon wave of enthusiasm, with its heart beating, if for 
only three days, in unison.” KatHartne De Forest. 

















Sip amount of detail that is necessary to complete a 

thorough costume in these days is remarkable; but 
it should not be said only in these days, for from all 
time it has been the beauty of finish of the different arti- 
cles of clothing that is of importance in a toilette, and care 
and thought have to be exercised upon every garment that 
would surprise the uninitiated. 


PETTICOATS. 


Petticoats are a most essential feature in every costume, 
and it is quite as necessary that they should fit and hang 
well as that the gown itself should be well cut. Again 
and again a costume is seen which, in itself very smart, 
yet looks somehow exceedingly dowdy and quite lacking 
in style. Just what the trouble is it would be at first 
difficult to say. Apparently it is well cut and well hung, 
and the materials used are of the best, and yet it will not 
have the same appearance of being in style as will some 
costume that has cost a third the er The real reason 
for this is that the petticoats worn beneath it are not 
well cut. Women who are really in other ways neat never 
seem to realize how much thought and care should be be- 
stowed upon this particular article of dress. 

The new styles in petticoats are bewilderingly pretty; 
better still, they are eminently sensible in material and 
cut. Silk is the favorite material, and as there never was 
a time when silk could be bought so cheap, it is quite pos- 
sible, even for the woman who has to consult economy, 
to have several. Fashion requires that the linings of the 
cloth suits this P ny shall be of contrasting silk, and one 
of the newest fads is to have a petticoat to wear under 
the gown made of the same color as the gown itself, but 
just a shade or two lighter. All these are fuller than 
they were, but the fulness is gathered into a small space 
at the back, quite like the skirts of the gowns, and the fit 
over the stomach and hips is carefully attended te. A 
deep Spanish flounce is still the fashion, but the skirt it- 
self extends under the flounce now. One or more ruffles 
to trim the flounce, and just as many inside ruches or 
little flounces as can be put on, are added. Lace insertion 
is very much used—black lace on the flounces of petti- 
coats to wear with street gowns, white lace on those to be 
worn with light gowns in the house. In all the petticoats 
there is some attempt at wiring, either with a feather-bone 
run through just above and just below the flounce, or the 
dress -extenders, which are really capital, put into the 
back breadths so that the petticoat hangs out full and 
wide. The objection often raised that silk petticoats are 
too cold for winter wear is quite done away with by lining 
them with thin flannel as far as the knee; this does not 
add to the weight, and yet gives sufficient warmth. 

Flannel petticoats are extremely dainty; they are very 
much gored over the hips, and are cut in deep scallops or 
squares around the bottom, and under tbe scallops is a 
full ruffle of lace. While many object to black under- 
wear, it is often necessary to include at least one black 
silk petticoat and one flannel as well for lar street 
wear or for travelling, as the light colors soil so easily, 
and it is very difficult to get them laundered satisfactorily. 
The same pattern in these petticoats is used for colored 
or white. Some of the very prettiest have an extra ful- 
ness on in Spanish flounce fashion just across the 
back breadth. This does not make unnecessary bulkiness 
over the hips, but gives the fulness desired around the 
bottom of the petticoat. 

Drawers are very large, but so made that the fulness 
can be drawn in below the knee or above into a beading 
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through which ribbon is run, These garments also are 
wate ony fitted over the hips. Indeed, the aim seems 
to be to have everything closely fitted. Deep ruffles of 
embroidery are considered the best trimming. For the lit- 
tle short white petticoat which, with many women, takes 
the place of the chemise, the same rule as to fit and hang 
must be followed. One style of garment which some peo- 
ple like very much is a combination of corset cover and 
short white skirt. This of course avoids a great deal of 
bulkiness around the waist, but as many women wear 
their flannel skirts inside their corsets, it is not always 
practical. 
NEW STYLES IN CORSETS. 


The buying of corsets is quite a serious matter, partic- 
ularly if a woman is at all stout. For slender women 
with little or no hips, the short corsets are much in favor, 
but stouter women require the longer ones. It is now 
quite a fad to have corsets made of brocade, and there 
are many varieties in brocaded ones that can be bought 
ready made. But it is more and more the custom to have 
corsets made to order, and, as a rule, women buy the ma- 
terial they like themselves and then take it to the corset- 
makers. Dark colors are quite as fashionable as light 
ones, and it is now considered necessary to provide one’s 
self with two or three pairs—for evening, for street wear, 
and for horseback-riding or bicycling. ch of these is 
differently cut, those for riding and for evening wear hav- 
ing a much lower bust. There is one point in favor of 
expensive corsets and corsets that are made to order: be- 
sides fitting much better, they wear longer and are capa- 
ble of being cleaned two or three times. The trimming 
around the top of them is now put on rather differently ; 
over a band of plush or velvet is laid a flat piece of lace, 
which extends in front into a V shape that is very pretty 
and smart-looking. 

Corset covers are the prettiest of all under- garments 
and the hardest to be found ready made. They admit of 
any amount of embroidery and lace, must fit to perfec- 
tion, and the newest have no sleeves, just a narrow band 
across the shoulders. Numberless seams are seen in some 
of them; others are cut with a back without any seams. 
Still another plan is to have them come only to the waist- 
line at the back and tie in the front like a kerchief. These 
are made of the finest material and trimmed with real lace. 
There is always a beading run with narrow ribbon to hold 
the low-necked waists in place. The high-necked ones are 
not so elaborate,and,as a rule,are V-shaped in front. These 
high-necked ones can be bought ready made in great va- 
riety of styles, and at a wide range of prices. ith win- 
ter gowns many women prefer to wear, in place of a corset 
cover, a silk under-vest of quite snug size, which, pulled 
down over the corset, will mould itself exactly to the lines 
of the figure, so that there is not the slightest chance of a 
wrinkle or fold. This, of course, is much warmer, and 
when made high-necked and with long sleeves often allows 
of a waist being worn without any jacket. 

Silk underwear is much used, but there are many 
people who cannot wear anything but wool, and there 
are many varieties to choose from in the all-wool, silk 
and wool, lisle-thread, and merino under-garments. Com- 
bination suits have the advantage of ———s unne- 
cessary fulness around the waist (that horrible bugbear 
which seems to rule everything). The disadvantage of 
combination suits is that anything made of wool is sure to 
shrink, and for this reason the shirts and vests separate 
are much to be preferred, as any wool garments are ex- 
pensive, and it is most annoying to renew the stock in the 
middle of winter. 

STOCKINGS AND SHOES. 


Gorgeous are the colorings displayed in the stockings 
this year, and there is every possible hes pe of weight, 
from the heavy golf ones to the thinnest of silk. Judging 
from the number of plaid ones displayed in the shops, 
there is to be a great craze for plaids. For bicycling, 
golfing,and out-door sports they certainly look very smart, 
and there are some in silk which, when worn with patent- 
leather pumps, look very well with black house gowns. 
— black for street wear is still considered the best 
style. 

-The new walking boots and shoes are eminently practi- 
cal, but not at all pretty; the toes are rounded, not pointed; 
the heels are flat and square; the dull-finished dongola 
kid or the light-weight calf-skin is used for these, and 
there is no attempt at ornamentation. The last is on 
the English style, with no curve to the instep whatever. 
There are also tan boots and shoes on this model, of 
heavy water-proof leather. These are to be worn for golf- 
ing or out-door sports. For dress occasions, patent-leather 
or kid with patent-leather tips is worn. This style has 
rather a higher heel—not high, but higher, and only on 
slippers for evening wear are any high heels seen. A 
favorite style of slipper has a long vamp of patent-lea- 
ther and the back part of kid, either black or red, with 
the smallest of rhinestone or steel buckles for the only 
trimming. These are worn long and narrow, it now being 
considered more becoming to the foot 20 wear a shoe half 
a size longer than ever before, in order to obtain the de- 
sired narrowness. 

For wear with ball gowns the slippers are made, if pos- 
sible, of the material of the gown, and embroidered with 

rls and rhinestones. Bronze slippers embroidered in 
ridescent beads and black kid with jet are considered 
suitable for wear with dinner gowns. Altogether the 
number of boots and shoes considered necessary now- 
adays is somewhat trying. Bicycle boots are worn in 
preference to shoes and leggings. They are made to 
reach nearly to the knee, must fit well, and give a long 
narrow effect to the foot. They can be either in black or 
the tan kid, as desired. For women with large feet the 
black is preferable, as the tan apparently adds to the size. 

Carriage boots are really age Oe women who go 
out a great deal in the evening. de of velvet and 
lined throughout with fur, they are large enough to slip 
over the slipper; they come quite high on the leg, and are 
tied on with ribbons around the ankle and over the instep. 
These are expensive always, comparatively speaking, but 
many a doctor's bill is saved by using them. They have 
no heels, and are rather shapeless-looking, but they are so 
evidently for use and not for show that they are not sup- 
posed to fit nor look smart. 

For bedroom wear the quilted mules edged round with 
fur or the kid mules are the best. Those in bright red 
are the best, as they do not deface easily; but of course 
these should not be worn outside of one’s own bedroom. 





WINTER GOWNS AND HATS. 
C ADET-BLUE cloth is the material of the gown Fig. 

/ 1, which is trimmed with black velvet ribbon. The 
side-fastened bodice, somewhat longer than waists have 
been made, is sloped to a point at the front, and forms a 
short godet basque at the back. The velvet ribbon is ar- 
ranged in two horizontal groups of three rows on waist 
and skirt, crossed by two perpendicular groups that are 
made to appear continuous on the front of the waist 
and skirt. The sleeves are close, with short draped puffs. 
The standing collar is covered with passementerie, and 
two designs trim the front of the waist. - Neck and wrists 
are edged with narrow Persian lamb. 

The costume Fig. 2 is made of brown winter canvas, 
part of which is velvet-striped and part plain. The striped 
material is used for the skirt, while the waist is a short 
bolero of the plain goods over a velvet vest and girdle. 
The jacket has a large angular revers collar of brown fur, 
and removable cuffs to match. 

The round hat shown in Fig. 1 has a black chenille 
crown, and a slashed and upturned brim of soft black felt 
edged with chenille. Clusters of short black ostrich tips 
trim the sides of the hat, with a bird-of-paradige aigrette 
added on the left, and a large white poppy betwéen them 
at the front. Chiffon rosebtes are placed against the up- 
turned sides of the brim. The boa shown with this hat is 
composed of a thick ruche of black chiffon, made fuller 
still by shirred frills at the edges 

A small draped toque of emerald-green mirror velvet is 
finished with a twist and knots of black moiré ribbon. 
The ribbon fornss small rosette bows at the right side and 
back, and some high-standing loops propped with wire on 
the left side. 





Figs. 3 and 4.—Backx Views or Gowns Fies. 1 anp 2. 





Fig. 1.—CLora Gowns TRIMMED wita VeLvet Rison. 


(See Fig. 3.] 
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Fig. 1.—CHENILLE AND Fer Hat, anp Cu1rron Tour vE Cov. 


ARE OUR WOMEN SCRAWNY? 
MERICAN women in general are still thought to be 
sallow and scrawny, and are thus spoken of by Eu- 
ropeans, though they have not been so for many, many 
years. Europeans should know better, for tens of thou- 
sands of American women go abroad annually (the num 
ber steadily and rapidly increases), and they are certainly 
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Fig. 2.—Fur-TRIMMED WINTER Gown. 
[See Fig. 4.] 
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Fig. 2—Vetvet Toque. 


in evidence, as we are aware from the attention they 
arouse there, and the comments they evoke. Since the 
civil war particularly they have—notably those in cities— 
been losing their sickly complexions, while their meagre, 
angular figures have filled out so as to be plump and 
symmetrical. The physical change is due unquestion 
ably to the greater ease of life accompanying material 
progress, the growth of wealth, and the better under 
standing and adoption of sanitary laws. No marvel that 
in the early history of the republic its inhabitants, includ- 
ing women, were pale, thin, wasted from wistfulness, wor- 
ry, overwork, in advancing a great enterprise, a lofty idea 
of human freedom, in founding a new nation. 

Having achieved a wholly unmeasured success, having 
re-established our independence and sovereignty, we have 
had ample time to rest, to pursue the ways of peace, to 
profit by our unexampled prosperity. Whatever pros 
perity the men of this country gain, the women fully 
share. And these have so long rested and so long enjoyed 
the favors of Fortune that their appearance betrays it. 
They are wholly unlike their mothers and grandmothers, 
who had not forgotten the struggle and the pinch of cir 
cumstance. They have a wholesome glow in their cheek, 
a roundness in their form, an elasticity in their carriage, 
not very different from the women of the privileged classes 
of the Old Worid. Their former type must be sought in 
the rural districts of New England, in the South, or the 
far West, where excess of labor, poor nourishment, and 
general ignorance of the rules of health will easily account 
for its retention. 

Fulness, roundness of figure in woman is desired and 
desirable always; stoutness,corpulence, surplusage of flesh, 
never, except among African savages. Foreign women 
usually grow stout after their first youth, but an effort is 
made to conceal the fact. If the stoutness could be con- 
cealed it would be more to the purpose. The women 
themselves, who are necessarily troubled by it, assuage it 
all they can by the arts of the toilet. But slenderness 
cannot be simulated where weight is excessive. Every 
traveller knows that the English, the French, the German, 
the Russian, the Italian, the Spanish woman inclines to 
prodigal proportions when beyond thirty, and that in 
middle age she is commonly destitute of all physical 
charm. The fictionists of those nations are fond of de- 
scribing their slight, graceful, willowy daughters; but 
realists see that those daughters are apt, at maturity, to be 
cumbered with corporeality. 

Even our women, at forty and later, notably those in 
New York, who live in luxury, are often in danger of re- 
sembliug their sisters across the water. One cannot help 
noticing, in every metropolitan assembly, that the femi- 
nine litheness and flexibility for which the republic has 
been famous is already on the wane, and that the oppo- 
site extreme is menacing, though at a distance. 

It will be a long, long time before our women at great 
centres, however pampered, can begin to approach Eu 
ropeans in bodily opulence. But they have transgressed 
their natural boundaries in sufficient numbers to demon 
strate that scrawniness has ceased to be their striking pe 
culiarity. Many of them are broad enough and heavy 
enough to suggest transatlantic antecedents and rearing; 
but they lack the materia] grossness and the purple shad 
ings so frequently blended with dowager duchesses and 
representatives of the ancient aristocracy. 

Young as this country is, it has already begun to feel 
some of the evils that permeate the old civilizations, and 
seem inseparable therefrom. One of these is the vast ac- 
cumulation of wealth in individual hands, and its misuse 
to wholly selfish ends. A minor esthetic evil, deducible 
therefrom, may be the ponderousness and lack of delicate 
outline of many of our women. But they are so much 
nearer nature than European women, are so much simpler 
in habit and feeling, are so much more human and sym- 
pathetic, that they can scarcely reach the extreme, ma- 
terial, mental, and moral, of the monarchies mouldy with 
age. They so rejoice in freedom that they would abhor 
being in bondage even to their own flesh. And then their 
very sensitive nerves, and their present passion for out- 
door exercise, will preserve them from such peril. They 
would no doubt rather be spare as Bedouins than reeking 
with animalism. They would—but the history,the respon- 
sibilities, the habits, the mental attitude of the republic 
are incompatible with prevalence of matter over mind. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 
T UCY was silent and dejected for a day or two, being 

4 filled with pity for Mr. Perry’s ruined life. But 
when she saw his name on a list of outgoing passengers 
on the Paris her heart gave a bound of relief. Nothing 
more could now be done. That chapter was closed. 
There had been no other chapter of moment in her life, 
she told herself sternly. Now all the clouds had cleared 
away. It wasanew day. She would begin again. 

So she put on new clothes, none of which she had ever 
worn before, and tied back her curly hair with a fresh 
white ribbon, and came down to breakfast singing gayly. 

Miss Vance gave her her roll and milk in silence, and 
frowning importantly, drew out a letter. 

“Lucy, I have just received a communication from 
Prince Wolfburgh. He is in Bozen.” 

“Here!” Lucy started up, glancing around like a 
chased hare. Then she sat down again and waited. There 
was no other chapter, and the book was so blank! ‘‘ His 
coming is very opportune,” she said presently, gently. 

““Oh! do you think so, my dear? Really! Well, I al 
ways have liked the young man. Sosimple. So sure of 
his social position. The Wolfburghs, I find, go back to 
the eleventh century Mr. Perry had noble traits, but 
one never felt quite safe as to his nails or his grammar.” 

** But the prince—the prince?” cried Jean. 

**Oh, yes. Well, he writes— most deferentially. He 
begs for the honor of an interview with me this afternoon 
upon a subject of the most vital importance. He says, 
‘regarding you as I do, in loco parentis to the hochgeboren 
Friiulein Dunbar.’” 

** Hochgeboren !” said Lucy. ‘‘My grandfather was a 
saddler. ‘Tell him so, Miss Vance. Tell him the exact 
facts. I want no disclosures after—” 

‘* After marriage?” said Jean, rising suddenly. ‘‘ Then 
you have decided?” 

‘*T have not said that I have decided,” replied Lucy, 
calmly. ; 

Jean laughed. ‘‘ He will not be scared by the saddler. 
Europeans of his order take no account of our American 
class distinctions. They look upon us as low-born par- 
venues, all alike. They weigh and value us by other 
standards than birth.” 

“I have money, if you mean that, Jean,” said Lucy 
cheerfully. 

“I think you had better go away, girls, if you have 
finished your déjeuner. He may be here at any moment 
now,” said Clara, looking anxiously at her watch. 

Lucy went to her little chamber and sat down to work 
at a monstrous caricature which she was painting of the 
church. Jean paced up and down the stone corridor, 
looking out of the window into the Platz. 

* Begun in Hazrsr'’s Bazaz No, 41, Vol, XXIX. 
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“He has come,” she said excitedly, appearing at Lucy’s 
door. ‘‘He went into the church first, to say an ave for 
help, poor little man! His fat face is quite pale and stern, 
It is a matter of life and death to him. And it’s no more 
to you than the choosing of a new coat.” 

Lucy smiled and sketched in a priest on the church 
steps. Her hand shook, but Jean could not see that. 
She went to the window again with something like an in 
ward oath at the dolts of commonplace women who had 
all the best chances, but was back in a moment, laughing 
nervously. 

‘*Do you know, he has on that old brown suit.” She 
leaned against the jamb of the door. “If 1 were a 
prince, and came a-wooing,I would have troops of my 
Jdgers, and trumpets and banners with the arms of my 
House, and I'd wear all my decorations. Of course we 
Americans are bound to say that rank and royalty are 
dead things. But if I had them, I’d galvanize the corpses! 
If they are useful as shows, I’d make the show worth 
seeing. I'd cover myself with jewels like the old Roma- 
noffs. You would never see Queen Jean in a slouchy 
alpaca and pork-pie hat like Victoria.” While her tongue 
chattered, her eyes watched Lucy keenly. ‘‘ You don’t 
hear me! You are deciding what todo. Why on earth 
do you hesitate? He is a gentleman; he loves you!” and 
then, to Lucy’s relief, she suddenly threw on her hat and 
rushed off for a walk. 

Miss Dunbar painted the priest’s robe yellow, in her 
agitation. But the agitation was nat deep. There really 
seemed no reason why she should hesitate. He would be 
kind; he was well-bred and agreeable. A princess? She 
had a vague idea of a glorified region of ancestral castles 
and palaces in-which dukes and royalties dwelt apart and 
discoursed of high matters. She would be one of them. 

The other day there seemed to be no reason why she 
should not marry Mr. Perry. In marriage, then, one must 
only consider the suitability of the man? There was no- 
thing else to consider— 

With a queer hunted look in her soft eyes, she worked 
on, daubing on paint liberally. 

Meanwhile, in the little salle below, Miss ¢ance sat 
stiffly erect, while the prince talked in his shril’ falsetto. 
Although he set forth his affection for the ,hgelreine 
Midchen as simply as the little German bake: in Weir 
(whom he certainly did resemble) might have done, she 
could find, in her agitation, no fitting words ia which to 
answer him. That she, Clara Vance, should le the arbiter 
in a princely alliance! At last she managed ‘o ask whether 
Miss Dunbar had given him any encourage hent on which 
to found his claim. 

“ Ah, Fraulein Vance!” he cried, laughirg. ‘‘The hare 
does not call to the hounds! But I hav: no fear. She 
speaks to me in other ways than by word’. 
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‘Mein Herz nnd seine Augen 

Verstehen sich gar so gut!’ 
You know the old song. Ab, ja/ I understand what 
you would say—here!” touching his heart. 

He paced up and down, smiling to himself. Suddenly 
he drew up before her, tossing his hands out, as if to 
throw away some pleasant dream. ‘‘I have come to you, 
gracious lady, as 1 would to the mother of Miss Dunbar. 
I show to you the heart! But before I address her it is 
necessary that I shall consult her guardian with regard 
to business.” 

It was precisely, Clara said afterward, as if the baker 
from Weir had stopped singing and presented his bill 

‘Business ?” she gasped. ‘‘Oh, 1 see! Settlements. 
We don’t have such things in the States. But I quite 
understand all those European social traits. I have lived 
abroad for years. I—” 

**Who is Miss Dunbar’s guardian?” the prince de- 
manded, alertly. He sat down by the table and took out 
a note-book and papers. 

‘‘But—settlements? Is not that a little premature?” 
she ventured, ‘She has not accepted you.” 

‘*He may not accept my financial proposals. It is busi 
ness, you see. The gentle ladies, even die Amerikaner, 
do not comprehend business, It is not, you perceive, 
dear lady, the same when the head of the House of Wolf- 
burgh allies himself with a Aochgeboren Fraulein as when 
the tailors marry—” 

‘**Nor bakers. I see,” stammered Clara. 

‘*Miss Dunbar’s properties are valuable. Her estate in 
Del-aware ”"—glancing at the note-book—“is larger than 
some of our German kingdoms. Her investments in rail- 
way and mining securities, if put on the market, should 
be worth a million of florins. These are solid matters, 
and must be dealt with carefully.” 

** But, good gracious, Prince Wolfburgh!” cried Miss 
Vance, *‘ how did you find out about Lucy’s investments?” 

He looked at her in amazement. ‘‘ Mein gniidiges 
Fréulein! It is not possible that you supposed that in 
such a matter as this men leap into the dark—the men 
of rank, princes, counts, English barons, who marry the 
American mees? That they do not know for what they 
exchange their—all they give? I will tell you”—with a 
condescending smile. ‘‘ There are agents in the States— 
in New York—in Chicago—in—how do you name it? 
St. Sanata. They furnish exact information as to the 
dot of the lady who will, perhaps, marry here. Ob, no! 
We do not leap into the dark!” 

“So I perceive,” said Clara, dryly. ‘And may I in 
quire, your Highness, what financial arrangement you 
propose, in case she becomes your wife?” 

‘* Assuredly.” He hastily unfolded a large paper. 
‘This must be accepted by her guardian before the be- 





trothal can take place. I will translate in brief. The 
whole estate passes to me, and is secured to me in case of 
my wife’s death without issue. I inserted that clause,” 
he said, looking up, —s for approval, ‘* because Amer- 
ican Frduleins are so fragile—not like our women. I will, 
of course, if we have issue, try to preserve the real estate 
for my heir, and the remaining property for my other 
children.” 

‘‘It seems to me that a good deal is taken for granted 
there,” said Clara, whose cheeks were very hot. ‘‘ And 
where does Miss Dunbar come into this arrangement? Is 
she not to have any money at all?” 

‘‘My widow, should | die first, will be paid an annuit 
from my estate. But while Mees Lucy is my wife, J will 
buy all that she needs. I will delight todress her, to feed 


her well. With discretion, of course. For there are 
many channels into which my income must flow. But I 
will not be a niggardly husband to her! No, no!” cried 


the little man in a glow ; 

“That is very kind of you. But she will not have any 
of her own money to spend? In ber own purse? To fling 
into the gutter if she chooses?” 

The prince laughed gayly. ‘‘ How American you are, 
gracious lady! A German wife does not ask for her ‘own 
purse.” My wife will cease to be American; she will be 
German,” patting his soft hands ecstatically. ‘‘ But you 
have not told me the name of her guardian?” 

“Lucy,” said Miss Vance, reluctantly, ‘‘is of age. She 
has full control of her property. A trust company man- 
ages it for her, but they have no authority to stop her if 
she chooses to—throw it into the gutter.” 

The prince looked up sharply. Could this be a trick? 
But if it were, the agent would find out for him. He 
rose 

‘To have the sole disposal of her own hand and of her 
fortune? That seems strange to us,” he said, — 
“ But I have your consent, most dear lady, to win both, if 
I can?” 

“Oh yes, prince. If you can.” 

He took her hand and bowed profoundly over it, but no 
courtly grace nor words could bring back Clara’s awe of 
him. She had a vague impression that the Weir baker 
had been wrangling with her about his bill. 

‘Your Highness has asked a good many questions,” 
she said. ‘‘MayI put one to you? Did you inquire con- 
cerning Miss Hassard’s dot also?” 

“Ah, certainly! Why not? It is very large. I have 
spoken of it to my cousin, Count Odo. But the draw- 
back—her father still lives. He may marry again. Her 
dot depends upon his good pleasure. Whereas Miss Dun- 
bar is an orphan; and besides that, she is so dear to me!” 
clasping his hands, his face red with fervor. ‘So truly 
dear!” 

And she knew that he honestly meant it. 


CHAPTER IX. 

WaeEn Miss Vance came into the corridor after she had 
reported this interview to Lucy, Jean swept her into her 
room and dragged the whole story from her. In fact, the 
poor anxious lady was glad to submit it to the girl's shrewd 
hard sense. 

** You told him that she was the uncontrolled mistress 
of her money!” 

“Tt is the truth. 
dear.” 

‘Yes, I suppose so, for he would have found it out 
anyhow.” 

**I do feel,” panted Clara, ‘‘as if I had put a dove into 
the claws of a vulture.” 

** Not at all,” said Jean, promptly. 
has a heart, but an empty pocket. 
most in his love or his bargaining?” 

‘In neither, I think. She just went on painting, and 
said nothing.” 

‘* Oh, she will decide the matter in time! She will bring 
her little intellect to bear on it as if it were a picnic for 
her Sunday-school class.” Jean stood silent a while. 
** Miss Vance,” she said, suddenly, ‘‘let me engineer this 
affair for a few days. I can help you.” 

‘* What do you propose to do, Jean?” 

“To leave Bozen to-morrow. For Munich.” 

‘But the Wolfburghs have a palace or—something in 
Munich. Is it quite delicate for us—” 

‘It is quite rational. Let us see what the something 
is. So far in our dealings with principalities and powers 
we have had a stout little man—with no background.” 

The prince was startled when he was told of this sud- 
den journey, but declared that he would follow them to- 
morrow. 

Lucy, as usual, asked no questions, but calmly packed 
her satchel. 

As the little train, the next day, lumbered through the 
valley of the Eisach, she sat in her corner, reading a news- 
paper. Miss Vance dozed, or woke with a start to lecture 
on points of historic interest. 

**Why don’t you look, Lucy? That monastery was a 
Roman fortress in the third century. And you are missing 
the color effects of the vineyards.” 

“I can look now. I have finished my paper.” Lucy 
foided it neatly and replaced itin her bag. ‘‘I have read 
the Delaware State Sun,” she said, triumphantly, an 5: 
larly, every week since we left home. en I go back I 
shall be only seven days behind with the Wilmington 
news.” 

Jean glanced at her contemptuously. ‘‘ Look at that 

reat castle on yonder mountain,” she said. ‘‘ You could 
odge a village inside of the ramparts. Do you think 
Wolfburgh Schloss is like that? The prince told us last 
night,” turning to Miss Vance, ‘‘ the old legends about his 
castle. The first Wolfburgh was a Titan about the time 
of Noah, and married a human wife, and with his hands 
tore open the mountain for rocks to lay the foundation 
of his house. According to his story, there were no end 
of giants and trolls and kings concerned in the es 
of it,” she went on, furtively watching the deepening pin 
in Lucy's cheek. ‘‘ The Wolfburgh of rate as day 
was besieged by him, and another entertained St. Louis 
and all his crusaders within the walls.” Jean’s voice rose 
shrilly and her eyes ot ge She leaned forward, looking 
engerly across the fields. “The prince told us that the 
Schloss of his race had for centuries been one of the great 
fortresses of Christendom. And here it is! Now we 
shall see—we shal! see!” 

The car stopped. The guard opened the door, and 
Miss Vance and Lucy suddenly found themselves swept 


I had to tell him the truth, my 


“The little man 
Was Lucy interested 
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by Jean on to the platform, while the little train rumbled 


on down the valley. Miss Vance cried out in dismay. 

‘Never miod. There will be another train in a half- 
hour,” said Jean. ‘“ Here is the Schloss,” pointing to a 
pepper-box tower, neatly whitewashed, which rose out of 
a huge mass of broken stone. ‘‘ And here, I su pone, is 
the capital of the kingdom over which the Wolfburghs 
now reign feudal lords?” 

Clara found herself, against her will, looking curious) 
at the forge, the dirty shop, the tiny Bierhalle, and a half 
a dozen huts, out of which swarmed a few old women and 
children. 

‘*Where are the men of this village?” Jean demanded 
of the station-master, a stout old man with a pipe in his 
mouth. 

**Gone to America, for the most part,” he said, with a 
shrug. 

Lucy came up hastily, an angry glitter in her soft eyes. 
“You have no right to make me play the spy in this 
way!” she said, haughtily, and going into the little station, 
sat down with her back to the door. 

‘You? It is I—I—” muttered Jean, breathlessly. 
‘** And who lives in the tower, my good man? It is not 
big enough for a dozen hens.” She slipped a florin into 
his hand. 

‘*Four of the noble ladies live there—the princesses— 
the gracious sisters of First Hugo. There come two of 
them now.” 

A couple of lean, wrinkled women dressed in soiled 
merino gowns and huge black aprons, their hair bristling 
in curl-papers, cr the road, peering curiously at the 
strangers. 

“They came to look at you, Fraulein,” said the man, 
chuckling. ‘‘Strangers do not stop at Wolfburgh twice 
in the year.” 

** And what do the noble ladies do-all the year?” 

‘** Jean, Jean!’ remonstrated Clara. 

*‘Oh, Miss Vance! This is life and death to some of 
us! What do they do?’ 

“Do?” said the man, staring. ‘‘ What shall any ere 
— lady do? They cook and brew and crochet lace 
a -— 


™ ‘“‘Are there any more princesses —sisters of First 
ugo?” 

“Two more. They live in Munich. No, none of them 
are married. Because,” he added, zealously, ‘‘ there are 
no men as high-born as our gracious ladies, so they can- 
not m “yg 

“No doubt that accounts for it,” said Jean. “ Six. 
These are ‘the channels into which the income will flow,’ 
hey?” She gave him more money, and marching into the 
station, caught Lucy by the shoulder, shaking her passion- 
ately. ‘‘Do you think any American girl could stand 
that? How would you like to be —_ up in that ridicu- 
lous tower to cook and crochet and brew beer and watch 
the train ge by for recreation? The year round—the 
year round?” 

Lucy rose quietly. ‘‘The train is coming now,” she 
said. ‘‘Calm yourself, Jean. You will not have to live 
in the tower.” 

Jean laughed. When they were seated in the car 
again, she looked wistfully out at the heap of ruins. 

**It must have been a mighty fortress once,” she said. 
“Those stones were bowed before Charlemagne’s time. 
And oo castle could easily be built with them now,” 
she added, thoughtfully. 


CHAPTER X. 
Tue travellers entered Munich at noon. The t gen- 
erous city lay tranquil and smiling in the frosty sunlight. 
‘IT have secured apartments,” said Miss Vance, ‘‘ used 
hitherto by royalties or American millionaires. My girl 
must be properly framed when a prince comes a-wooing.” 
Lucy smiled. But her usual warm color faded as they 
drove through the streets. Jean, however, was gay and 


eager. 

“* Ab, the dear, splendid town!” she cried. ‘‘It always 
seems to give us a royal welcome. Nothing is changed. 
There is the music in the Kellers, and there go the same 
Bavarian officers, with their sw r and saucy blue eyes. 
They are the handsomest men in Europe. And here is the 

kind! laughing at us, and the same crowds are 
going to the Pinakothek. What do you want more? Beer 
and splendor and fun and art. hat a home it will be 
for you; Lucy!” 

Lucy’s cold silence did not check Jean’s affectionate zeal. 
She anxiously searched among the stately old buildin 
which they passed for the Wolfburgh palace. ‘‘It will 
not be in t commonplace Haussmannized streets,” she 
said. ‘‘It is in some old corner; it has a vast, mysteri- 
ous, feudal air, I fancy. You will hold a little court in it, 
and sometimes let a poor American artist from Pond City 
in to bang on the edge of the crowd and stare at the haute 


* Don’t be absurd, Jean,” said Miss Vance. 

“T am quite-serious. I think an American girl like 
Lucy, with her beauty and her money, will be welcomed 
by these German nobles as a white swan among ducks. 
She ought to take her place and hold it.” Jean’s black 
eyes snapped and the blood flamed up her cheeks. ‘‘If I 
were she, I'd make my money tell. I'd buy poor Kin 
Ludwig’s residence at Binderhof, with the cascades an 
ewelled peacocks and fairy grottos, for my country-seat. 

he Bavarian nobility are 2 beneath lot. If they knew 
that Lucy and her millions were coming to town in this 
cab, they'd blow their trumpets for joy. ‘Wave, Munich ; 
all thy banners, wave!’” Lucy’s impatient shrug silenced 
her, but she was preoccupied and excited throughout the 
day. Miss Vance watched her curiously. Could it be 
that she had heard of the prince’s plan of marrying her 
to his cousin, and that she was building these air-castles 
for herself? 


A day er two sufficed to make Miss Vance’s cheer 
apartmen the rendezvous of —~y of Americans of all 
kinds, frm the rich lounger, bored by the sight of pic- 
tures whith he did not understand and courts which he 
could not enter, to the half-starved, eager-eyed art stu- 
dents, who smoked, and drank beer, and chattered in gut- 
turals, hoping to pass for Germans. 

There were plenty of idle young New- Yorkers and Bos- 
tonians, too, hovering round Lucy and Jean, overweighted 
by their faultless London coats and trousers and fluent 
French. But Se nobody; they all had that 
nimble brain and unconscious swagger of importance 
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and success which —S American in every country: 
w 


Prince Hugo, iu his old n suit, came and went quiet- 
ly among . 
‘*The genuine article!” Jean declared, loudly. “There 


is something royal in his hospitality! He lays all Munich 
at Lucy’s feet, as if it were his own estate and the mu- 
seums and palaces were the furniture of his house. That 
homely simplicity of his is tremendously fine, if she could 
understand it!” 

The homely genuineness had its effect even upon Lucy. 
The carriage w he brought to drive them to Isar-anen 
was scaly with age, but the crest upon it was the noblest 
in Bavaria; in the cabinet of portraits of ancient beauties 
in the royal palace he showed her indifferently two or 
three of his aunts and grandmothers, and in the rical 
picture of the anointing of great Charlemagne, one of his 
ancestors, stout and good-humored as Hugo himself, sup- 

rted the emperor. 

“The pudgy little man,” said Jean one day, ‘‘ somehow 
belongs to the old world of knights and crusaders—Sin- 
tram and his companions. He will make it all reai to 
Lucy when she marries him. He is like Ali Baba, stand- 
ing at the shut door of the cave full of jewels and trea- 
sures, with the key in his hand.” 

“*Those Arabian Nights stories are simply silly,” said 
Lucy, severely. ‘‘I am astonished that any woman in 
this age of the world should read that kind of trash.” 

“But the prince’s cave?” persisted Jean. ‘‘ When are 
we to look into it?, I want to be sure of the treasures 
inside. When are we to go to his palace? When will his 
sisters ask us to dinner?” 

Miss Vance looked anxious. ‘‘ That is a question of 
great importance,” she said. ‘‘ The princesses have in- 
vited me, through their brother, to call. It is, of course, 
etiquette here for the stranger to call first, but I don’t 
wish to compromise Lucy by making advances.” 

There was a moment's silence; then Lucy said, re 9 
and faltering a little: *‘ It would be better perbaps to call, 
and not prejudice them, by any discourtesy, against us. 
The prince is very kind.” 

“So! The wind is in that quarter?” Jean said, with a 
harsh laugh. 

She jumped up and went to her own room. She was 
in a rage at herself. Why had she not run away to Pacis 
months ago and begun ler great picture of the world’s 
mother, Eve? There was a career for ber! And thinking 
perhaps of Eve, she cried hot salt tears. 


[ro sR conTINUED.) 


THE WOMAN WHO HUNTS. 


NTIL the snow flies or the hard frost has made the 
ground iron the taating season is now on. The 
famous Meadow Brook Hunt Club on Long Island is call- 
ing members from golf to the more exhilarating sport of 
hunting, and the club-house is the meeting-place for both 
men and women, where they discuss matters personal and 
sporting around a wood fire or over the teacups. 

The country roundabout bas its dangers, usually those 
——- protesting farmers, who regard the riding as 
detrimental. For this reason the riding of women is dis- 
couraged, although such perfect horsewomen as Mrs. 
Adolph Ladenburg and Mrs. J, L. Kernochan are among 
the members. 

The Long Island country is flat, and would be desirable 
for a run after a fox were it not for the five-foot fences 
which mark off each man’s possessions, and which are of- 
ten supplemented by a barbed wire six inches higher, mak- 
ing a nasty enough jump for a man, and one positively 
dangerous for a woman. 

As the district is much cut up with roads, the ladies, as 
a rule, follow in carriages, which robs hunting of its spent, 
and gives a horsewoman the feeling she had in childhood 
when she was denied the pleasures of her elders. The out- 
door woman of to-day does not care to take her sport vi- 
cariously, but longs to participate in the blood-stirring ex- 
ercise and excitement. 

Perhaps that is why she is willing to leave the fashion- 
able hunt clubs near town, with their hunt balls, perfect 
appointments, and metropolitan atmosphere, and go to 
some of the Southern States, notably Virginia, for a gen- 
uine run after a real fox—not one let from a trap to run 
for his life, but a fox started up from his Jair. 

Some easy Virginian, loosely set up, with a sweet igno- 
rance of Poole, but full of inherent pride and chivalry, is 
M. F.H. The pack knows no general kennels, but are 
rallied from every owner in the vicinity, no one man 
owning more than three or four, unless you count grow- 
~~ gambolling about the yard. 

be members of the hunt are determined by locality, 
and nothing save the most evident underbreeding debars 
a neighbor from hunting. No Virginian would refuse to 
defer to a woman’s wishes, so every lady who puts a foot 
in the stirrup is welcome to ride, and the men make a 
special effort to care for her aps é comfort, and pleasure. 

Some day after the tobacco is in and the corn husked, 
the men of the county meet at a neighbor’s house and 
plan the first hunt of the season. 

They have a charming way in Virginia of not being too 
busy to take a day off from labor. ‘Seery man is willing 
to push aside his farming duties for the pleasures of the 
chase, and every woman furthers the sport by hurrying 
the on to prepare an early breakfast for the hunters, 
even though she will not ride herself. 

Around the log fire in the evening arrangements are 
made. The dogs are discussed—whether Moll’s pups will 
work well in the k, whether Music has forgotten his 
cunning, and if old Scent has as keen a nose as in his ear- 
lier years. The ladies of the house step softly into the 
room, and instantly every man is on his feet, offering his 
chair, begging on for his lighted tobacco. Perhaps 
they are persuaded to mount on the morrow, or the more 
ent —_ are the object of gentle pleadings not to be 
so rash. 

As for the horses, there is not much discussion about 
them, for no bunters are kept. Every rider takes his 
horse from the farm- work, every horse knows as well 
how to plough as how to take a fence, or how to snake his 
way a the dense pine woods on a sort of wriggling 
run to avoid the tree trunks. A listless animal to look at 
is this Jack-at-all-trades of a horse as he hangs his spirit- 
less head on a round of farm duties. He has blood 
in him, like most Southern horses, and has a half-way sort 
of ped , which is mentioned only during the hunting- 
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season. But hard labor and cornhusk fodder keep his 
proud spirit iu subjection, until one day, early in the morn- 
ing, lo! be hears the sound of the horn on the cold misty 
air. In an instant he is like the war-horse of old who 
smnelleth the battle afar off. He stamps iu his stable and 
whiunys in impatience, fearful lest he be left out of the 
impending chase. 

ff the autumn is a dry one, an early meet is a necessity, 
for the dogs must have the assistance of the night's dews 
to carry the scent. 

The meet is to be at Dimmesdale (no Virginia gentle- 
man’s home is without a name); and while the moon- 
light aud the dawn are opposed in even combat, the en- 
closure that protects the house from the wide expunse of 
the plantation is fast filling with dim outlines, enveloped 
in an air of mystery and excitement. From every side 
figures advance in the half-light—mounted men, negroes 
leading saddled horses, dogs, girls in their habits, and an 

* undergrowth of ‘‘ chaps,” or darky boys. Growing ever 
nearer is the thrilliug sound of the hunters’ horns. 

‘*There’s the party from Claremont—I1 know the sound 
of their horns; and youn comes Powell!” 

Like a pack of stealthy murauders or of hostile Indians 
the assembled party finally leave Dimmesdale, and Pow- 
ell, as M. F. H., leads on the dogs to the first bit of likely 
woodland, while the followers keep their distance to let 
the hounds have every chance to discover a fresh scent. 
There is no anise-bug here. The fox must be started 
from his lair, and he has a chance for his cunning and 
fleetness to save his life. There are a few false starts, 
during which the novice (if it be a woman) quivers with 
excitement, and the conservative old hunter says: ‘* Those 
cries are nothing. Moll’s pups are making all that noise, 
and it is likely to be over a cotton-tail.” 

“Hark back! hark back!” calls the master, rallying the 
pack from the false scent as it disappears in the gorgeous 
red bowers of the scrub-oak. 

“* Listen!” calls one old hunter, sharply, a few moments 
later. ‘* There's old Music and Scent, They don’t cry 
for nothing. The fox is up!” 

Wild excitement seizes every one. The pack can be 
heard, not far off, infull cry. ‘The most daring riders, the 
women among them, follow close after the M. F. H., and 
dash out of sight. 

The grassy openivg in the woods that had been filled a 
moment before was deserted of all save two—a cunning 
old hunter and a novice. 

“Just stay by me,” says the former, consolingly. 
‘* We'll trot along slowly down toward the river, and in 
half an hour, after the fox has circled yon hill, he’ll pass 
this way with all the pack after him.” He was right; his 
prophecies were fulfilled, but he lost by his cunning the 
keen enjoyment of pursuit. 

Meanwhile the others, after a dash through the woods, 
reach a high rail fence. Virginia gallantry pulls off the 
top rails for the women, lest their horses balk, and over 
goes every one. The bottom-lands are reached, ploughed 
in soft ridges and stuck with stubble. Like flying birds 
the nervous, eager horses speed on. The creek must be 
crossed, and down the ten-foot bank, steep as a wall, go 
the unrestrainable animals, and maguificently they bound 
up the other side. Gullies are jumped when not too 
wide, aud skirted when necessary. Dense pine woods re- 
quire a sharp lookout, lest the knee become Coches against 
a tree bole, for the wiry little horses only calculate their 
own width in slipping between two trees, and make no al- 
lowance for their riders’ legs. To get through safely the 
horse is given his head, and he loses less time than if he 
were guided. 

The only bit of land that balks him is a pine forest 
which is devastated by ‘‘ borers.” These little insects kill 
the trees, which, after holding their red-brown branches 
high in air for a year or two, fall to the ground, and make 
impossible jumps and impenetrable thickets. 

After two hours of hard riding and no fox, some old 
malcontent growls, ‘‘It’s a red.” Now a red fox, unlike 
his circling gray brother, takes a straightaway course, 
and is rarely caught, for the dogs are apt to lose his sceut 
on that of a deer, greatly to the discomfiture of the hunt- 
ers. But just at this time there is the wildest music 
= > pack, followed by signal blasts from the horn of 


“In at the death!” cries a breathless woman a few 
moments later, pulling up her horse at the seene of the 
tragedy. Her reward is to take the fox home on her sad- 
die, and to retain as many of the trophies he possesses as 
she likes—mask, pads, and brush. . 

Then there is the coming home, which is still another 
pleasure. The whole party trail along the lanes and bigh- 
ways, the shortest way, dropping an occasional member 
as his home is reached. There are no restrictions placed 
on talking, and there is much to say. The horses are too 
tired to step faster than a walk; the riders begin to think 
of refreshment. The tired pack lag under the horses’ 


hoofs, and require great care to be saved from destruction. 

The mysteries of the hazy dawn have given place to the 

lories of an autumn mid-day, and one is glad simply to 
H. C. CANDEE. 


alive. 





6 be New Century Club of Wilmington, Delaware, held 
a ‘‘ Literary Tea” in their handsome Colonial building 
on October 20, to celebrate the founding of the club library. 
The proceeds of the dramatization of Tennyson’s ‘ Prin- 
cess,” given last spring by the members, have been used in 
the purchase of an onk bookcase and a series of reference 
books, designed to supplement the two courses of lectures 
arranged for by the club this season. Professor Marie 
Kemp Hoadly lectures this fall upon ‘‘German Litera- 
ture,” and Professor Belloc, of the University Extension 
staff, upon the “‘ French Revolution,” during the winter. 
‘he books, therefore, were chosen so as to bear princi- 
pally upon these two subjects, with the addition of a few 
upon domestic science, and others suitable to the Chau- 
tauqua section of the club. The tea was held in the club 
lors, which were profusely decorated with autumn 
eaves, and the pink and white beauty of cosmos blos- 
soms. Miss Mary A. Mather, the president, made a grace- 
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ful opening speech, and Mrs. Charles R. Miller, the chair- 
man of the Library Committee, introduced the other 
speakers of the occasion—all members of the club. ‘“‘ Li- 
braries, Old and New,” were described by Miss Emma 
Worrell in a sparkling paper. which called forth much 
laughter and applause. Harriet McLear read a clev- 
er original poem on ‘‘ The Bookcase,” and ‘‘ My Summer 
Reading ” was the subject of two interesting papers from 
Mrs. Clement B. Smythe and Mrs.G. Y. Pyle. Mrs. E. T. 
Canby read a series of entertaining original verses upon 
the same subject, and Miss Alice Smythe gave a selection 
from the Chautauguan on the proper way to read books. 
Mrs. Miller, on behalf of the committee, then formally 
presented the library to the club, and turned over the key 
of the bookcase to the president. Miss Mary de Vou was 
elected librarian. A desire having been expressed by 
many of the members to increase the library further, a 
prettily decorated china jar was placed on the table to re- 
ceive any contributions that might be offered. After the 
tea was over, the jar was found to contain $81 75, which 
will be used in the purchase of more books at the discre- 
tion of the committee. 


A feeling of pride thrills us when we have evidence of 
what American girls are doing in the wider sphere in 
other countries. The idea of a tea-room for fashionable 
folk in a choice part of the city was originated in Paris by 
Miss Mitchell of Kansas, who has made of it a charming 
success, She took a room in the convenient Avenue de 
Opéra, where she made a specialty of simple American 
dishes for luncheon, and of seaseally good tea and coffce 
for five-o’clock serving. Tout Paris—the American side 
of it—learned of the pretty place, and instantly it became 
a fashionable rendezvous. 

Miss Davis, an English girl with titled connections, also 
started a tea-room, on Boulevard Haussmann, where her 
countrywomen could procure with their tea their loved 
toast and muffins. 

It is in emulation of these two successful women that 
Mrs. Lowrey and Miss Wilmerding are starting a similar 
enterprise in the centre of the fashionable business quar- 
ter of New York. 


The peculiar yellow tissue-paper used by the Associated 
Press and the telegraph companies, etc., is manufactured 
by a woman, Mrs. M. 8. Wade, of Chicago, who has gained 
afortune by it. The process is a secret which she re- 
fuses to disclose. She never advertises, but she has all 
she can do to fill the orders she receives. 


Madame Feuardent, the eldest daughter of Jean Fran- 
gois Millet, died recently, at the age of fifty-eight; and was 
= a by the side of her father in the cemetery near Bar- 

zon. 


Miss Castleman of Louisville, who is thought by some 
to be the most beautiful woman in Kentuc y: has con- 
sented to ride one of her father’s fine thoroughbreds at the 
Horse Show. Mr. Castleman sends annually his own car 
to New York, containing his exhibit for the Horse Show. 
This year his daughter's enthusiasm over his horses has 

















determined her to show off one of the animals through her 
own superb horsemanship, and her riding will make that 
special ‘‘event” one of the most interesting on the pro- 
gramme. 


Since the people of these United States will use chew- 
ing-gum, there should be some gratification to those in- 
terested in the progress of business women to know that 
a Woman conducts a very successful manufactory of the 
deprecated article. She is Mrs. Kate Nobles, who-has an 
office in Chicago, and a factory in Niles, Michigan. She 
began her business career as a ‘‘drummer,” and made 
= at first in small quantities in her own kitchen. As 

er market grew, she enlarged her quarters, and is now 
doing a thriving business, managing it herself, and mak- 
ing a fortune by it. 


Lady Hayter, who is known in London as the Zenobia of 
the Liberal party, is not only.an accomplished woman of 
the world, but is also one of the most indefatigable of wo- 
men travellers. With her husband, Sir Arthur Hayter, 
she has journeyed twice around the world, hunted kan- 

roos in Australia, elephants in Ceylon, and tigers in 

ndia, and has explored the Yellowstone Park and the 
Yosemite Valley. In spite of her taste for out-door life, 
she is said to a consummate artist in dress, and her 
toilettes serve with her as the frame to a charming picture. 


Princess Pauline de Metternich devotes her attention 
nowadays to a very different line of thought from that 
which engaged her during the Second Empire, when she 
used to rival the Empress Eugénie in setting fashions 
for Paris, and thence for the world at large. For some 
time she has devoted herself to cattle-raising, and has just 
received, at the Buda-Pesth exhibition, the grand medal 
and diploma of honor for her display of fine cattle. 


The burial of William Morris was conducted just as he 
would have wished it to be, and was most picturesque and 
impressive. The body was taken to Kelmscott, the poet’s 
home in Surrey, where it was met at the station by a har- 
vest cart, the frame-work twisted with willows and vines. 
In this, on a bed of moss, the coffin was laid, the wreaths, 
ete., were hung about the frame-work, and a carter led 
the horse that drew the improvised hearse to Kelmscott 
Church, three miles distant. The building was stil] beau- 
tifully decorated for the harvest festival, and it was 
amidst autumn flowers, leaves, and fruits that the last 
services were held over the dead poet-craftsman. 


It is not believed that a literary life impairs vitality. 
Mrs. Oliphant is a a bright woman at sixty - eight, 
Miss Braddon still a prolific novelist in her sixtieth year, 
and Ouida as capable as ever of writing startling romances, 
although she confesses that she is fifty-six years old. 


A woman is at the head of Russia’s Archeological Con- 
gress, the Countess Praskowja Moarow. She is the wid- 
ow of Count Alexis Moarow, who founded the society, is 
herself an accomplished archeologist, and makes an ad- 
mirable president. 








IN MEMORY OF MARY A. BRIGHAM. 


OUNDER’S day at Mount Holyoke College, which oc- 

curs this week, November 5th, will this year be a mem- 
orable one. The devastation by fire of this institution, 
still so recent as to be fresh in the minds of all, has aroused 
a response of helpfulness that on this sixtieth anniversary 
of the laying of its corner-stone will crystallize into very 
tangible results. Every alumne association of Holyoke 
throughout the country will send an offering at that time, 
in grateful recognition of what the college has meant to 
them, and in substantial appreciation of the great need, at 
this moment, of their alma mater. 

The offering of the New York alumna is the comple- 
tion of the Mary Brigham Building Fund. This makes 
possible the prompt erection of the memorial cottage, 
whose planning took shape immediately after the death of 
Miss Brigham, seven years ago. In point of fact it was 
started by Miss Brigham herself, whose t ambition it 
was to see the campus at South Hadley dotted with these 
ee for the housing of the students. In a letter toa 
friend after she had accepted the presidency, and a few 
months before that fatal June of 1889, she writes, refer- 
ring to the pressing need at Holyoke of more buildings: 
‘But if I could only get —e to build the first cottage 
for the college students, wouldn’t it be a blessed thing for 
me? If I might have this token that I’m really the wo- 
man for the pines and the hour, how it will strengthen my 
soul!” 

In the scant leisure of that last busy winter of her life 
she found time to secure $2000 as a nucleus of the fund 
she so much desired. After her sudden and tragic call- 
ing away from all earthly labors this sum became a sacred 
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trust to ‘the New York alumne. They decided to com- 
plete it as she had wished, and to build with it this ‘‘ first 
cottage” which its deeply mourned originator craved, and 
to call it, in perpetual memory of her, the ‘‘ Mary Brig- 
ham Cottage.’ 

Through the years since 1889 the fund has been slowly 
accumulating. At the time of the fire it had reached 
$16,500. Then it was suddenly and splendidly increased 
by $10,000 by Dr. Pearsons, the generous Chicago friend 
of education. This left a balance of $3500, which the 
New York alumne have pledged, and will have raised by 
the first of the year, practically completing the fund, so 
that nd is to be broken at once. The accompany- 
ing illustration,fresh from the architect’s plans, shows that 
the new structure is cottage only in name and compara- 
tively. Itisa roomy building of ful design, and will 
bea Shadeoens architectural addition to the campus group. 

The use of this first cot is predestined. Long be- 
fore Miss Brigham had any thought of becoming the head 
of Holyoke it was an idea of hers—her devotion to the col- 
lege being persistent and fruitful through her twenty-six 
years away from it—that the president, and some of the 
senior teachers and students perhaps, should be housed 
apart from the bustle and confusion inseparable from the 
great main building. Recalling this, the cottage dedicated 
to her is to be an for the purpose. Whether it will be 
the first of a company of similar structures that shall 
arise to surround the buildings — as flames is not 
yet decided. The restoration of Holyoke is a certainty; 
the manner is still a matter of discussion among its inter- 
ested friends, 
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TO THE SOUND OF THE PIPE. 
HEARD a sound of music in the street, 
And turned to see:— 

"Twas in a quiet village, quaint and sweet, 
n Picardy. 


The shepherd, clad as shepherds wont, stood still; 
His fingers flew ;— 

The rustic music echoed sharp, and shrill 
The pipe he blew. 


Then, here and there, a little door swung wide; 
By two and three, 

The huddling sheep, obedient to their guide, 
Presse eagerly. 


Avd when the flock was gathered at his call 
They passed hen sight; 

Yet well I knew their guide would bring them all 
At fall of night. 


All through the long and sunny afternoon 
He makes them lie 

In pastures green and fair, while all too soon 
The hours fleet by. 


But when the lengthening shadow of the rock 
Falls darkly down, 

The faithful shepherd leads his willing flock 
Back to the town. 





O friends, dear friends, from whom I've wandered long, 
Your eyes can find 

Between the lines of this my simple song 
Love's inner mind. 


Was it Apollo? Was it mighty Pan 
Whose piping sweet 

Cried ‘‘ Follow! follow! follow!” till I ran 
With eager feet? 


Where Art and Nature smile in sweet repose 
I browsed away, 

But now the evening shadows softly close 
The happy day. 


And hark! my tuneful Guide stands still once more 
fore my home, 
Do you not hear? Sweet friends, fling wide the door, 
For I am come! 
Susan Hayes Warp. 


BOOK-LARNIN'’ 
BY HARRIET PRESCOTT SPOFFORD. 


|= boy, twisted and deformed with spinal trouble, 
and struggling with asthma, lay among his pillows on 
the wooden settee that his grandmother could put out her 
hand and rock—the sole thing left for her to do, crippled 
herself, and bound all day to her chair. He surveyed 
her agitation with projecting eyes that gave him the look 
of a strange and prodigious insect. ‘* Don’t you be scared, 
ma’am,” he said, laboring explosively wi 
“T'm—I'm here!” 

The little old woman turned her face to smile on him. 
“You'll take care of gran’ma’am, won't ye, Gershom?” 
she said. 

And then the uproar was upon them, as the door be- 
tween that room and the inner one burst open and the 
shaggy old man strode in. ‘It’s mine,” he was exclaim- 
ing at the top of his voice. ‘‘ An’I’ll du ez I’m a mind 
ter ‘ith my own!” 

“ There, there, father!” said the little old woman, ac- 
customed to soothing, although there was a glitter in her 
dark eyes like a spark of fire left in the ashes. 

“Don’t father me!” he cried, rampling the mane of his 
gray hair and beard with both hands. ‘I mean—yes, 
Sary, it is mine, ain’t it? All the farm an’ the wood-lots 
an’ the mill priv’lidge? I never gin ‘em up to Rilla an’ 
Silas. I let em come here ter stay a spell. Ain’t thet 
so?” 

“Jes so, dear, jes so. Now don’t ye fret no more. 
Dear sakes, they tek care o’ things. You know, I couldn’t 
be makin’ the butter o’ ten cows, crippled ez I be. An’ 

ou—” 
5s ‘* Yes, yes, yes! Me! I ain’t no better’n a dead tree! 
Dead ter the top fust, tew!” with a flicker of the dying 
intelligence in his wandering blue eyes. ‘‘ But thet’s no 
reason Rilla should say ’twas time fur me ter up an’ go 
ter Gusty’s now! W’'at should I go ter Gusty’s fur? You 
can’t go ter Gusty’s—” 

“It wuz in the bond,” said the old woman, drearily. 

‘Wat bond? I never give no bond!” 

‘‘Dear! Don’t ye worry now! You come an’ set here 
by me an’ hear the rain a-fallin’—it most giner'ly allus 
quiets ye; ye kin hear the corn grow in it, ye know. An’ 
w’en it's time, you go to Gusty’s, an’ come back—” 

‘‘ An’ leave you here? Not by a durned sight!” cried 
the old husband. ‘‘Imean—I swum! I never useter swear. 
Not by a goldarned sight!” be exploded . ik» | 
Sary, you an’ me’s ben one so long the thread ‘ll snap ter 
stretch it so!” 

“ Ob, ob, ob!” cried the little old woman, ew rs her 
thin hands. ‘Ef it on’'y would! My, my! I didn’t go 
fur ter say thet! I’m jes ez well took care uv ez any- 
buddy kin be—w’en Rilla’s got the butter uv ten cows ter 
see ter, an’ all—” : 

‘They're my cows! I've raised "em eve’y one! I let 
Rilla tek car’ uv ten, an’ Gusty ten. Eve’y one uv ’em’s 
sucked my fingers in the trough. The little black heifer 
‘d foller me all roun’ the place ter git apples out’n my 
pocket. An’ the grade Jersey, she wouldn't let down her 
milk ter anybuddy but me. You mind thet day the Dur- 
ham got in the slough? Thet critter she hed more gump 
‘n Silas w'en he went ter help me git her out. She come 
uvagre’therd. An’ Rilla pertends ter-day they're hern—” 

- T don't pertend ter say anything!” cried a shrill voice 
in the other room, over the thud of a cradle rocking on the 
bare floor. “I pertend ter say thet no woman’s more’n 
mortal, an’ thet it’s Gusty's turn now ter hev the wits jes 
pestered out’n her! An’ you're a-goin’ over there ter-mor- 
rer, ‘cordin’ ter agreement, an’ you needn’t say another 
word about it!” 

“You're an onnateral child!” roared the old man, stalk- 
ing to the door his great height filled. 

“Oh, Siah, Siah!” called his wife. 

“I don’ care w’at ye say'” retorted the querulous voice 
from tue other room. “I'm jes beat. It’s enough ter 
hev the trouble o’ ma’am an’ Gershom, an’ I don’ grumble 


his breath, 
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about thet, But it’s all kindu. An’ Gusty’s gotter hev 


her sheer. “Tain’t fair. 
you've gotter go—” 

** An’ leave ma’am!” 

**Ma’am can’t go.” 

** You'll tek my dead buddy fust, then,” he cried. 

“Oh, Siah, father,” cried the little old woman, reaching 
out her helpless hands, ‘‘ you keep still—” 

“ Keep still, w’en I’m drove fum my own door, fum 
my own wife!” wheeling about in the doorway. “ Keep 
still! I'll raise the roof fust—” 

“You're a-raisin’ uv it now!” exclaimed the voice be- 
ond. ‘An’ I hope you're satisfied. You've woke the 
aby fur good an’ all. An’ me ‘ith thet i’ning—” 

“I’m glad I hev! I hope it won't never go ter sleep 


She ‘ain’t chick nor child—an’ 


**Oh, father, father!” cried the old woman. 

“I hope ye won't never know w’at ’tis ter sleep agin 
yerself—” 

‘Oh, Siah! Husband!” 

** Waal—I mean—that is ter say "—gazing bewildered- 
ly at the wall, where time and smoke had deepened to the 
brown tones of the room the pictured bits of the illus- 
trated papers that Rilla in pathetic attempt at decoration 
had pasted there. ‘‘ Waal, Rilla—there—ye give me the 
baby,” holding out his jeepers hands; ‘I'll git him off, 
Lor! I've put ye ter sleep yerself, Rilla, many’s the time, 
w'en = mother’s arms wuz thet tired they couldn’t hold 
ye. I've ben a good father ter ye, Rilla. Ye 'ain’t a-goin’ 
ter sen’ yer old daddy out in the cold—” 

“*Tain't out in the cold. It’s on’y over ter Gusty’s— 
the other side the wood-lot, whar yer useter think twuz 
pleasant enough livin’ afore ye built here.” 

““"Pwuz. "Twuz pleasant. W’en yer mother wuz young 
an’ spry, the brightes’ black-eyed gal in the county—sweet 
ez a peach, you wuz—sweet ez a peach, Sary—an’ the leetle 
babies comin’—I hed a welcome fur’em eve’y one—thet’s 
you, Rilla; thet’s Gusty; thet’s Car’line, ez hes ben the 
sorest o’ sore troubles,” he said, with a trembling voice. 
** She'd ‘a’ ben a prop ter the house,” he said, and paused a 
moment. ‘“ Yes, I wouldn't ’a’ come to this ef I’d a-hed 
Car’line,” he began again. ‘‘ W’at 'd she want book-larnin’ 
fur? Could it ‘a’ hel her mek bread and mek cheese? 
Could she eat it? But she must go ter the ’cademy fur 
book-larnin’, An’ w’en she’d got done ’ith the ’cademy, 
*twarn’t enough book-larnin’ fur her. An’she hires out 
ter help in the kitching. My darter! My darter hires out 


ter sarvice ter git money fur more book-larnin’! My dar- 
ter old Blake’s hired gal—old Blake thet courted you, 
Sary, ‘fore I did!” 

** There, there, now, father,” said his wife. ‘‘I wisht 


you'd jes see ef it’s clearin’ off. We'd feel better fura 
bit uv blue sky an’ a robbing singin’ in it.” 

**T cussed the soun’ uv her name w’en I heered it,” the 
old man went on, obliviously. ‘I cussed her book-larn- 
in’—” 

** It—it med grandsir—mad—ef it didn’t—Festus,” mur- 
mured the boy between breaths. 

‘*Shame on ye, Gershom,” whispered his grandmother, 
“"t use yer Bible varses no better’n that! An’ ye hedn’t 
orter be a-talkin’ so, Siah. My poor little Car’line! She’s 
ben a-studyin’ ter the horsepittle ter be a nuss—” 

‘* A-studyin’ ter be a nuss! A-studyin’ ter be a fool!” 

‘*She’s most a doctor! Yes, she is!’ She’s sent me real 
nice medicine, an’ this warm shawl. An’ I do’ know w’at 
I'd done ‘thout them hot-water bags o’ hern,” persisted 
the little creature. ‘‘ Mebbe she’d du me some good if she 
wuz ter see me—it’s four long year. Oh, it’d du me good 
jes ter see her little face!” 

** Ye won't never see, it then! I won't never see her, so 
help me mighty! I cussed her livin’ an’ I cussed her dyin’, 
ez I’ll cuss you, Rilla,ef ye mek me go away from yer 
mother!” 

**Oh, who cares fur yer cussin’!” said Rilla, not more 
than half under her breath. ‘‘ Yer a sight too free ‘ith it. 
Now you've got the baby’s eyes wide open, an’ put back 
all my work for the day! You ’ain’t ever hed the leastest- 
est mite o’ consarn fur anybody but yerself in this teetotal 
world!” And she slung the baby over her shoulder and 
went to the buttery, feeling herself the most abused per- 
son there, 

“Churn, churn, churn away!” roared her father, strid- 
ing a little way after her. ‘* Yer butter never’ll come! 
Yer cream ‘ll mould in the pan! It’ll sour in the jar! B 
king!” cried the old man, more and more frantic with bh 
trouble. 

‘*Oh, Siah, Siah!” sobbed his wife, feeling the real terror 
of the imprecation. 

“T mean it!” he cried again. ‘‘I cl’ared this lan’ ’ith my 
own han’s. The very pasturs them cows feed, I laid ’em 
down ter grass. An’ now she begrutches me a sup uv 
their milk an’ a bite uv the bread she wouldn’t never 
hev hed ef she'd a-waited fur Silas ter grow the grain— 
slower’n Taunton water—” 

**I guess,” exploded the occupant of the settee, ‘“‘ you 
kind—uv furgit—Silas ’s—my father!” 

The old man laughed. “ Ye little hop 0’ my thumb!” 
he said, his anger melting somewhat. ‘I shouldn't ex- 
pected thet chowder-head uv a Silas ter hev much more 
uv a son ’n you be.” 

*‘Siah! Siah!” came the constant burden. 

‘*T—don’t mind—gran’ma’am. Don’t—you,” said the 
boy. ‘‘ He’s ez f'erce ez a—meat-ax—but he don’t—kill 
nothin’!” 

“LT hedn't orter a-said thet,Gershom. Fact is, w’en my 
mad’s up, I don’ rightly know w’at I be sayin’. Enny- 
way,” the melting now ming an avalanche, ‘‘ ye know 

er leetle finger’s wuth more ter yer old daddy ‘n a hull 

‘jlin’ uv childern. I wouldn’ hev ye changed fum w’at 
ye be, not ter see ye ez big ezGoliar! There, there, now, 
sonny,” and he had lifted the boy in his arms and was 
walking like a whirlwind up and down the room, the long, 
low, dusky room, full of the swinging shadows of the 
og boughs wrestling in the storm without, and the 

ark beams of whose ceiling his lofty head almost touch- 
ed. ‘“‘ W’y, Gershom, other boys kin git growed up—let 
’em grow, consarn ‘em, let ‘em wi!” he exclaimed. 
“But my boy ‘ll allus be suthin’,” he added quickly in 
quite another tone, “ thet his old grandad kin mek much 
on—” 

“ Ye—hurt me—w’en yer shoutin’ so—ye start me—an’ 
mek me ache!” 

His grandfather shook up the calico-covered pillows 
with one hand, and laid him down gently among them. 
, in a husky voice. 


** Ye see jes how it is, Sary,” he 
930 
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* Rilla looks twice’t ter the crust uv bread I take—ef ye 
kin call it bread—the mess she makes. She never wuz no 
cook, anyways: she can't bile water ’thout burnin’ uv it. 
An’ now this boy sez I ain’t no use ter him.” 


“IT didn’t. 1 didn’t say nothin’—er the kin’! Hope I 
may die—ef gran’sir—don’ mek it wus ’n’tis! He—jes 
—rubs it in!” 

“T guess I'd better go,” said the old man. ‘It’s 


a-crowdin’ the mourners w’en thet boy turns agin me. 
The’ ain't no room fur me ter hum. I do’ know w’are— 
I won’t go to Gusty’s, though. Thet’s flat! But I allus 

my sheer uv the tax, an’I kin go onter the town. 

y king!” he cried, exultingly. ‘‘I kin go on the town, 
an’ they’ll board me out! An’ they'll board me out here! 
Silas won't never refuse the board—he ain't attacted thet 
way. But by the Lord thet rules above us,” cried the old 
man, tossing up his arms again, “it’s a shame! It’s a 
shame! It’s a shame w’en I’m ter be boarded out a 
poses in my own house!” And he dashed out bare- 

ed into the gale that darkened the summer day. 

“It’s hard lines, ain't it, grandma’am?” said the boy. 
—_— ‘d keep—quiet—tell I—could tek car’ on 

m—’ 

‘Poor little soul!” she sighed. ‘ Ef it would please 
the Lord ter tek us three out’n this, an’ inter another 
life, ter begin over agin!” 

‘It 'ud hev ter be—a life w’are—the’ warn’t no bones 
—fur your rheumatiz, nor my back! An’—I’d—'a’ med 
this one thet-a-way ter the fust—ef—I'd a-done it! Ther’ 
ain't no sense—in givin’ a boy a sperrit ter beat the world 
*ith—an’ then a-tyin’ uv him up—inter a bow-knot.” 

“Waal, I s’pose the Lord he knows best,” she said, half 
doubtfully. “ P’r'aps ye may enj’y yer wings all the more 
w’en ye git ‘em, ‘cause Pha hedn’t yer legs here. Jes 
think w’at it’ll be then a-liftin’ yerself though the blue air.” 

‘* How—how do ye know—it’s blue, ma'am?” 

**It ll hev ter be the same thing to us then ez blue air is 
now, I guess.” 

“Tt ‘ll be wuth dyin’ fur, won't it, then?” 

a nang it,—but sho! Doos thet fly on 
the winder-pane know w’at all out-doors means?” 

‘*’Tain’t much different—we an’ him.” 

‘Waal, waal, in old times w’en I useter see a star 
a-scootin’ along at night, I'd think thet’s the way I'll be 
goin’ tew, some day. Land alive, I don’t see no stars 
nowadays. But I ain’t a-complainin’, child.” 

**Complainin’! No one ain’t ever—heered you com- 
plain. er a—hull team, gran’ma’am! I don’t b'lieve 
they—got thet story—in the Bible—right—” 

“Gershom!” 

‘*No. They didn’t tek the man’s rib ter mek a woman 
= They tuk hes backbone. An’ they—tuk—the bull 
uv it!” 

‘*Gershom, now, og hush up! Oh, I du wisht yer 
gran’sir ’d a-fetched his hat!” As she spoke, a cat-bird on 
a spray of the dripping althea bush by the window lifted 
his throat and flooded the heavens with music. “I du 
b’'lieve the sun’s a-comin’ out,” said grandma’am. ‘I 
_— he ain’t jes drenched fust.” 

ut while the half-crazed old man was stalking on with 
his furious haste in the rain, a young woman in a rain- 
cloak and under a neat umbrella was coming to meet him. 
She was gazing at him intently from a pair of soft brown 
eyes, a flush upon her velvet cheek. She went forward 
hurriedly to meet him. “I beg your pardon,” she said. 
“ But is it—is it ble? Are you Mr. Scars?” 

‘It ain’t nobody’s business who I be!” he cried. 
a pauper! Thet’s who I be!” 

**Oh, no,” she said. ‘‘I guess not. Are the righteous 
forsaken now more than they used to be? If you are Mr. 
Siah Scars, you have some children—” 

‘*A passel uv ongratefle critters—” 

“Tam aa aye way,” she said, quickly. ‘ Will you 
hold the umbrella over us? Thank you. It rains some, 
—_ it? I knew your daughters once. There was Ma- 

a—” 

** Rilla—yes—the onnat’ral—” 

“And Augusta—” 

**T ain’t never goin’ ter Gusty’s, an’ they needn’t say I 
be! It’ud be, ‘ Wipe yer feet’ here, an’ ‘ Hang up yer hat’ 
thar! Rilla’s bad enough,—but Gusty! I'll tek yer mo- 
ther out’n her cheer w’are she’s tied all day, an’ go onter 
the town ‘ith her fust!” 

The young woman looked up startled, but she saw the 
eat tion was unconscious. “‘ And then there was Caro- 
ine—” 

**Car'line. No. Thar ain’t no sich person,” in a differ- 
ent tone. 

** As Caroline?” 

“ As Car'line. I’ain’t no use fur her,” without glancin 
at the wistful face, as he ploughed on through the rain an 
mud, ‘‘She broke my pride—so’s I ’ain’t ben no account 
sence. An’ she wuz the one I sot by most uvall. She 
wuz her mother all over agin. She—” 

“Caroline is a nurse now. She hopes to be a doctor 
some day. She is trying to save money enough to go to 
Paris and study—” 

“TI dessay she'll go ter the eends uv the yarth, a-riotin’ 
in kings’ palaces, an’ me an’ her mother suff’rin’—” 

‘*She wants to study particularly the ailments like her 
mother’s,” pleaded the gentle voice. 

**She ain’t nothin’ ter me,” he said, shaking his long 


“T'm 


8. 

**She wouldn’t have you walking out in this weather 
and no hat on,” said the young woman, archly. 

** I'd like ter see her hender! Who be you, I wonder?” 
he cried, half pausing, as he bent his head for a keener 
look from eyes that saw nothing distinctly for the blur 
across them. ‘‘ Ye ain’t no bigger’n a cock-robbing ‘ith 


**Don’t stop,” she said, as he would have passed eng 
the gate without her. ‘‘I am going to see your wife. 
She used to hold me when I couldn’t goalone. Now I’m 
going to hold her. And you, too! Father! Don’t you 

now me!” And as they reached the door-stone the um- 
brella went whirling off in the wind, and her arms were 
flung about the old man’s neck, and she was pulling his 
face down to look in the wondering and vague blue eyes, 
and kiss the wet forehead. 

‘‘Thar goes yer umberil,” he said, freeing himself. 
“You step right in ter yer mother.” 

It was about an hour before the old man, who had 
combed his shaggy hair and put on a coat, came back into 
the room where his wife sat. The young woman was on 
the floor at her feet, holding one of the little withered 
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hands, her head leaning nats against the settee where 
Gershom’s starved fingers played with a loosened tress of 
her hair. The storm was over; and there came in with 
him through the opening door a burst of sunshine, a 
glimpse of blue sky, an indescribable mingling of earth 
scents and honeyed blossom breaths and fragments of 
bird-song. It was the same low brown room, but some- 
how it seemed that instant a chamber of the House Beau- 


tiful. 

‘Oh, father!” cried his wife. ‘“‘Oh, Siah! She’s come 
back—Car’line—my baby! An’ she ‘ain’t changed a mite! 
An’ she sez she knows a doctor ‘ll put me onter my feet 
agin. An’ she sez Gershom’s no need ter be layin’ twisted 
so! She’s goin’ ter tek him away w’are they'll straighten 
him out an’ mek him ez good ez new—” 

** An’ it ‘Il be—better’n dyin’! It ‘Il be the same—ez— 
havin’ wings, an’ here, too, ye know!” said Gershom. 

” Anybuddy *d think thet all there wuz ter heaven wuz 
jes the havin’ wings,” said his grandmother, staying the 
flood of her joy long enough to improve the occasion. 
‘An’, Siah,” she cried again to the dazed old man, “‘ she’s 
goin’ ter pay our board ter Rilla, Car’line is, an’ the hire 
uv a gal ter tek car’ on us an’ du fur us—you an’ me, 
Siah!” the words tumbling over one another. ‘‘ She gits 
twenty-five dollars a week pay—think uv it! W’y, it’s 
riches, Car’line. An’ yer goin’ ter hev a black coat an’ a 
pair o’ gold specs, an’ set up like a gentleman, a-readin’ 
the Ploughman. An’ she’s ez pooty ez a picter!” the glad 
little mother cried again between the ts of joyful 
tears. ‘‘She’s my own darter! She’s divine Providence. 
Siah, she’s the hand uv the Lord, thet’s w’at she is! An’ 
we ain’t the unly ones she brings help ter—it’s her bus’- 
ness, Siah, it’s her bus’ness! I feel ’most well a’ready.” 

The old man had slowly seated himself on the chair op- 
posite. ‘‘I thought mebbe I’d ben dreamin’,” he said. 
** Mother, ’d you say "twuz my leetle Car’line?” 

**She’s Nurse Scars, Siah. Thet’s w’at they call her.” 

“I sha’n’t call her nurse, shall 1?” 

‘* Well, I guess not,” answered the young woman, who 
had planted herself on his knee and was parting his Jon 
white locks with her fingers. ‘‘ What did you use to call 
me?” 

**Seems ter me ye wuz most like a leetle song-sparrer 
uv anythin’—allus a-twitterin’ about the place.” 

‘Then I’m your song-sparrow stil]. And I shall sing 
you songs of good cheer now for the rest of your days.” 

He bent back her head to peer into the bright brown be- 
nevolent eyes. ‘‘ Yer mother useter look jes like ye,” he 
exclaimed. And then he smiled, as if one thing followed 
— “W’'at a thin’ book-larnin’ is, to be sure!” he 
said. 





bbe has frequently been pointed out and insisted upon in 
this column that a majority of all the cycling accidents 
might be avoided by proper care on the part of the rider. 
While there is no reason for changing this opinion, it 
must be remembered that there are some casualties which 
cannot be foreseen. It must also be borne in mind that 
learning habits of caution comes so hard to a great many 
es that they accomplish it only after a series of “hard 

nocks” and grievous experiences in general. As a con- 
sequence, a certain percentage of bicycle-riders are meet- 
ing with accidents from day to day, and whether the mis- 
hap is due to their own carelessness or to that of some 
one else, the result is the same and the victim’s need of 
assistance just as urgent in the one case as in the other. 
The ability to render intelligent aid in such an emergency 
is a thing greatly to be desired, and there is a society in 
this city which affords an excellent opportunity for acquir- 
ing the necessary knowledge. 


The organization known as the ‘‘ First Aid to the In- 
jured,” which has its headquarters at the United Chari- 
ties Building, No. 105 East Twenty-second Street, is the 
one in question. It bas for some time maintained both 
free and paid classes, the members of which are taught 
how to aid the sick and injured until the arrival of a 
surgeon or physician. The instruction is given without 
charge to large numbers of people who could not afford 
to pay. As the physicians who deliver the lectures also 
give their services, the expenses connected therewith are 
not very great, and one paying class will enable the so- 
ciety to maintain several free ones. This fall many of 
the classes have been conducted with especial reference to 
the needs of wheelmen and wheelwomen. That is, the 
society has laid particular stress upon the value of such 
knowledge to cyclists, and has given the instruction before 
various bicycle clubs. There is scarcely any difference in 
the manner of conducting the course of lectures, although 

rhaps a little more attention is ge to bruises, sprains, 

ractures, cuts, and any other kinds of injuries which the 

cyclist is especially likely to receive. Many young women 
have become interested in the subject, and have formed 
the paying classes which are so great a help to the char- 
itable work of the society. They usually meet in the 
afternoons. A course consists of five lectures, of an hour 
and a half each, given once a week. At the close of the 
series there is an examination upon the work which has 
been done, and a certificate is or by the society to 
those pupils who pass satisfactorily. 


The other day I was present at the second lesson of one 
of these young women’s classes. The first part of the 
time was occupied with a number of questions on the work 
of the preceding lesson, and then the physician proceeded 
to explain, with blackboard illustrations, the various meth- 
ods of treating severe cuts, The best way of checkin 
excessive bleeding, and of handling, cleansing, and bind- 
ing up the different characters of wounds were discussed 
and made clear. The lecturer also reminded the class 
that as in nine cases out of ten the bandages and other 
appliances which could be wished for would not be at 
hand, they must learn to make use of anything which 
could possibly serve the purpose, and in connection with 
this he mentioned several effective ways of improvising 
the necessary articles. The last half-hour of the lesson 
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was spent in practical work at bandaging by the pupils 
themselves. A solemn-looking small boy, who wore spec- 
tacles and appeared quite indifferent to the unceremo- 
nious way in which he was handled, served as a subject 
upon which the young women tried their skill. He was 
variously bandaged for cuts in several parts of his body, 
for a broken jaw, for sprained wrists and ankles, and 
many other casualties which are likely to occur to human 
beings in general and to reckless bicyclists in particular. 
The methods of applying the roller and triangular ban- 
dages had been illustra He the physician in the previ- 
ous lesson. When the pupil’s memory of how this had 
been done failed her, she fell back upon her common- 
sense, and most of the class really did very well. Later 
in the course they will learn to put on splints, and some 
of the more complicated ways of bandaging. Another 
important feature of the course concerns the first treat- 
ment of those suffering from shock or collapse of any 
kind. This term includes unconsciousness from a blow, 
fainting, heat-stroke, and other forms, and the pupils are 
taught to distinguish between the symptoms of the differ- 
ent conditions. 


It is perhaps worth while to mention that the value of 
such a course as the above is practically nothing if the 
pupil who has taken it happens to be entirely lacking in 
that first of all qualities—presence of mind. It is rather 
discouraging to hear,as I did the other day, of two wo- 
men who had received this instruction, and who promptly 
fled when the first - md to use it, afforded by a 
man who was burt in the street, presented itself to them. 
Naturally, every one who joins a class would scout the 
idea that she might by any possibility do the same ae 
and it is to be hoped that the number of such timid grad- 
uates is small. ApELiA K. BRAINERD. 


WHAT GIRLS ARE DOING. 


UCKY are the pm who are asked to the many “ house 
parties” which are so much the thing at this season 
of the year. At almost every large country house ga 
parties of young people are being entertained. What wit 
olf—now the all-absorbing yey en - walking, 
unting, and impromptu dancing after dinner, the days 


simply fly. Many excursions and house parties are ar- - 


ranged for Thanksgiving day. 


The girls in New York have passed a verdict decidedly 
in favor of ‘‘ thés dansants” in preference to the everlast- 
ing “ coming-out receptions” which have been so long the 
mode of their formal introduction into society; and with 
good reason. 

At a reception the girls asked to receive are ex , 
more or less, to stand in line near the hostess and débu- 
tante—except those who are selected to preside at the tea 
table. The ‘‘thé dansant” does away with the stiffness 
and formality of all that. The girls can circulate about, 
introduce the guests one to the other, and see that the 
dancing is kept up with spirit. The débutante, of course, 
must,during the first part of the afternoon, remain at her 
mother’s side to welcome all who come to do her honor, 
and receive their congratulations. But after the rush is 
over, she also can take a turn. A girl who has been 
through the ordeal of ‘‘coming out” hails the partner 
who comes to take her off with the deepest feeling of 
gratitude. 

It is possible to give a ‘‘thé dansant” in a private 
house, but at such a place as Sherry’s or the Waldorf it is 
far easier to arrange. The small reception-rooms com- 
municating with the ballroom are well adapted for re- 
ceiving, and the guests can pass on, and either take part in 
or watch the dancing, as they feel inclined. The collation 
is ey at one end of the room, and hot tea, chocolate, 
and all the other adjuncts of an ‘‘afternoon tea” are dis- 
pensed. The bevy of girls who receive are not bored by 
pouring the tea or coffee. This is done by the waiters; 
but it is their duty to see that the guests are provided for, 
and to be especially attentive to the older people. 

The favorite color this season for the coming-out girl 
will be white. It has always been so to a certain extent, 
——— repeated efforts have been made by some of 
the girls to be original and depart from the beaten track. 
Last winter, for instance, many of the débutantes affected 
pink or yellow. This year one of the prettiest and new- 
pa ee to be worn at a coming-out reception will be 
made of all pure white; the skirt will be of white satin, 
the bodice covered with chiffon, and let in with entre-deux 
of lace. This débutante will carry a very large bouquet 
of violets, tied with broad white satin ribbons. 


Burnt-wood etching is one of the latest fads. Some of 
the girls in town have formed a class, en; a teacher, 
and are busy ect, | this pretty art, by which they hope 
to be able to make Christmas presents and cotillon favors 
for the coming season. The wood can be bought in any 
shape, and is of a lovely shade of tan, with a glossy sur- 
face. The design is drawn first, and then burnt in with 
hot needles, and the effect is really lovely. 

All sorts of things can be made—match-boxes, card- 
cases, blotters, stamp-boxes, picture-frames, etc. One very 
pretty match-box was made the other day by one of the 
girls, who has already become quite an expert. It was in 
the shape of a miniature grand-piano; the top, when lifted, 
disclosed a satin-covered box jus large enough for wax 
matches, and it was destined for a birthday present for 
the a lady’s father, to be put on the dinner table with 
coffee and cigars. It quite suggested music. 


AUTUMN TAILOR COSTUMES. 
See illustrations on page 928. 


TREET gowns this season are most elaborate, and are 
almost invariably made with skirt and waist of the 
same material. fern displays a variety of models 
which are extremely smart, and the range of color al- 
lowed should enable every woman to choose what is most 
becoming. Many of the gowns are made with braiding, 
and different materials are used in the trimmings, such as 
satin or velvet, or even silk, and of gy | color. 
The smooth Amazon cloths are used for the smartest 
costumes. A chestout-brown cloth is made up with old- 
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rose pink velvet, and the puffs on the sleeves have a 
strap of the velvet put on in quite a new way. 

In London-smoke Amazon cloth is a gown that is most 
attractive. The waist in short jacket effect has double 
revers, the inner ones of pale straw-colored cloth opening 
over a pink shirt. A broad high ceinture of black velvet 
is fastened with knots of black velvet, and straps of black 
braid hold the — together across the bust. The color- 
ing and style of this costume are absolutely different from 
most gowns to be seen. 

A simple gown, but one with most artistic lines, is of 
Lincoln-green cloth made with vest of scarlet, which opens 
to show an inner vest of black velvet. Black velvet revers 
outlined with narrow gold braid add greatly to the smart- 
ness of the costume. 

Velvet jackets are as fushionable as ever, and more 
elaborate even than last season. They are worn over 
skirts of different color and material, as well as with skirts 
to match. A new style of jacket is of green velvet, made 
with notched revers of cream satin braided in gold, and 
opening over a front of ruffles of pleated mauve chiffon. 
1 he skirt is of mauve ribbed silk, without any trim- 
ming. 

In tan cloth is one gown braided with gold braid. The 
skirt flares at the bottom, and on either side of the front 
breadth are graduated revers of tle tan cloth with gold 
braiding. A belt and revers of black satin give an odd 
and distinctive touch which is most effective. 

Of all gowns, those of velvet are the handsomest, and 
the colors that are fashionable are the deeper tints. In 
royal blue velvet is a gown which is fairly regal. The 
skirt is plain, fitting smooth over the hips, and the fulness 
thrown well to the back. All the front of the waist is 
braided with gold braid on the velvet. There is a high gir- 
dle of black satin, and stiff pleatings of black chiffon 
stand on either side of the high collar in a unique style; 
down the sleeve is a narrow puff of black satin. 

For a young girl there is a gown that is exceedingly 
plain youthful-looking, of tan cloth, made with fan- 
pleating caps on the sleeves, and belt and edges of black. 
Around the bottom of the skirt are tucks, and inside the 
collar is a pleating of black chiffon. 








Netra A.—Black fi 
rate waist, a bright sil 
stripe. 

A. M. D.—A pattern of a bicycle suit with a divided skirt is given in 
Bazaz No. 2%, Vol. XXVII. (1894). This pattern has the fulness gath- 
ered to the belt in the French fashion, while the model you enclose a 

rs to have the fulness absorbed by darts and by a yoke belt at the 


red silk or satin by all means. For the sepa- 
in one of the new designs, or a black and white 


ck. 

L. B.—The title of Du Maurier’s new story in Hazren’s is pronounced 
The Mar’-shan ; the author’s name, Du Mo’-ree-a. 

A Kansas Reaper.—For details of a home christening see reply to 
D. 8S. in Answers to Correspondents of Bazar No. 41. 

J. M. 8.—We have no knowledge of any book on the subject. You 
will find some suggestions for wedding decorations in an article in 
Bazar No. 16. 

Mas. H. M. A.—You bp ge sy find just what you want in two 
small volumes, What to : How to Serve it, by Mra. Christine Ter- 
hune Herrick, and The Expert Waitress, by Annie Springsteed. Fancy 
frames of a t variety are used for pho’ phe, and in place of 
albums smal! portfolio-shaped pockets or holders, made of silks or 
plush, decorated with embroidery or —, one chooses. 

H. L.—See the article on the care of the 
* Beauty and Hygiene,” in Bazan No. 88. 

A Sunsortser.—A long cloak is better for winter wear for so young 
a girl as ten, but reefers are worn, and you will not make a mistake 
in getting one. 

Weenasa.—Oover the Bm with jet, or, if that is too expensive, 
with some large-patterned brocade and an edge of jet where it joins the 
velours. A brown cloth, smooth-faced, or braided in black across the 
front of the jacket, would make a smart costume. Toques are worn, 
but larger than those of last season. 

T. 8.—Yonu will need your ordinary Northern summer clothing in 
New Orleans in March, including a light-weight wool gown. 

Perpiexrry.—1. A black satin or brocade skirt will do duty for several 
waists, but the latest fashion in —— oe has waist and ekirt 
of the same material, 2, The skirt shou gored, fit tight over hips 
and front, and have the fulness at the back in a small space, See 
trations of evening skirts in late numbers of the Bazar. 

Practica. Mornuen.—Long coats are worn by girls as old as twelve, 
so you need not be dete on that score. Smooth-faced cloths are 
better than the rough ones, and it is best to get a cloth that is not too 
heavy, and then make it as warm as desired by the lining. The newest 
coats fit tight in the back as far as the waist, and then fare out in fall 
skirt effect; the fronts are loose. A cape of velvet or of the same ma- 

al as the coat, edged with a narrow of fur, gives a emart and 
i look to the garment. 

Maus. V. P. C.—It is customary to wear deep mourning for at least 

six months. In the honse you can wear white, but it would certainly 

a mistake to wear colors one day and mourning the next; better 
not put on any black at all. A black border on a card is always used, 
and cards are sent to Sages any civility extended. 

Auma.—A light-weight black taffeta would not look +ell—it is not 
rich enough; you would much better buy a light wou! gown than a 
poor silk. For a young girl, the pink waist in preference to the black. 

F. P.—Chiffon or white lace, sometimes both, are used on all evening 
= Only a few artificial flowers are permissible, and those on the 
waist, 


illus- 


REFERENCE-BOOKS FOR WOMEN. 


by — WAITRESS. By Annie T. Springsteed. 

loth, $1. 

OUR HOME PETS. How to Keep Them Well and Happy. By Olive 
Thorne Miller. Illustrated. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

= TECHNIQUE OF REST. By Anna C. Brackett. 16mo, Cloth, 
5 cente, 

WHAT TO EAT: HOW TO SERVE IT. By Christine Terhune Her- 
rick. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

HOUSEKEEPING MADE EASY. By Christine Terhune Herrick. 
16mo, Cloth, $1. 

bar a 4 AND NURSERY. By Christine Terhone Herrick. 

h, 


oth, $1. 
FAMILY LIVING ON $500 A YEAR. By Juliet Corson. 
Cloth, $1 25. 


J 
= — COMFORTABLE. By Agnes Bailey Ormshee. 
oth, $1. 

CHOICE COOKERY. By Catharine Owen. 16mo, Cloth, $1. 

MANNERS AND SOCIAL USAGES IN AMERICA. By Mrs. John 
Sherwood. 16mo, Cloth, $1 25. 

PRACTICAL COOKING AND DINNER-GIVING. By Mary F. 
Henderson, 12mo, Water-proof Cover, $1 50. 

DIET FOR THE SICK. By Mary F. Henderson. 12mo, Cloth, $1 50. 

MOTHERS IN COUNCIL. 16mo, Cloth, 90 cents. 

EVERYBODY'S POCKET CYCLOPADIA. Illustrated. Square 
16mo, Cloth, 50 cents, 

EVERYBODY'S WRITING-DESK BOOK. 
centa, 

EVERYBODY'S BOOK OF CORRECT CONDUCT. Square 16mo, 
Cloth, 60 cents. 

EVERYBODY'S GUIDE TO MUSIC. 
Cloth, 50 cents. 


16mo, | 


16mo, 
16mo, 


16mo, 


Square 16mo, Cloth, 50 


Tilustrated. Square iémo, 
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PRACTICAL LESSONS IN MILLINERY. 
VL—A VELVET BONNET AND ITS SHAPE 

, & make a wire shape,a good plan is to study the 
manner in which the ready-made ones are put to 


ther When possible, use one of these, as the cost is 
vorth the time spent in making it; but of course there 
times when one cannot get the shape desired, and 
then it is well to be able to make it properly and firmly. 
You will find some assistance in having the wire form 


the edge of the thick satin-covered size, while the 
maining wires, which are fastened bv twisting, should 
be very thi A smal! pair of wire-cutters, which can be 





FRAME OF VELVET BONNET. 


obtains m any hardware-store, will enable you to cut 


the wire off se, and also prevent bending the shape you 
ure at work on, A small pair of pincers is needed also 

A rule to remember is, do not make the final twist in 
ny wire until the whole frame is made and you are sure 
it is righ lhe cross wires are held together by tying 
with fine wire, which comes on spools for that purpose. 

rhe cut shows a photograph of a net frame the origi- 
nal bonnet was made upon, showing the edge bound with 
velvet, Underneath the velvet binding there is a buck 
ram foundation, the crown only being of net. You will 
find this style of frame as good as a wire frame 


DAY AND EVENING TOILETTES 


\ GRAY corduroy costume shown is made in tailor 
d style, with a jacket- waist that has an open cut-away 
front and short godet back. Inside the front is a close 
buttoned vest of pale tan cloth, and turning from it a 
broad revers collar of the cloth, the edge of which and the 
standing collar and cuffs are braided in black soutache 

Another tailor gown of brown tweed, made in very 
simple style, has for its garniture small pointed tabs of 
the material edged with brown silk cord. Three of these 
tabs are ow either side, near the bottom of the skirt, and 
this trimming is repeated on the waist. The latter is 
pleated in at the black satin belt, and has an added basque 
below; the stock-collar is also of satin 

A youthful gown of glossy ruby drap d’été has three 
narrow box-pleated frills around the skirt, each headed 
by a black velvet ribbon The waist is a short bolero, 
box-pleated at the front.and sloping upward at the back, 
over a blouse vest of pale straw-colored silk with a black 





Tartor Gown, 


velvet belt. Collar, sleeve caps, and cuffs of black 


velvet are added 


A handsome calling costume of bronze-green ladies’ 
cloth has a series of shallow points outlined around 
the bottom of the skirt by a band of mink-tail fur 
and several parallel rows of black velvet ribbon. 
Like bands of trimming outline a yoke on the waist, 


beiow which are box-pleated jacket pieces of green 
velvet embroidered, with a deep velvet girdle be- 
neath. The close sleeves have a short puff caught 
up on the shoulder and a fur band at the wrist. 

In a greenish-gray poplin reception toilette shown 
on page 933 a narrow tablier in the skirt, the vest in 
the bolero fronts of the waist, and the entire elbow 
sleeves are of red and green glacé silk shirred in 
lengthwise puffs. A ruby velvet belt terminates the 
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VELVET BONNET. 





Corpuroy CosTuME. 





FUR-TRIMMED CLoTH GowN. 
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The bonnet is made entirely from one piece of velvet. 
The color is rich dark green, with black feathers and 
pearl ornaments. To begin, you must bind the edge of 
the frame with a bias piece of velvet two inches wide; 
this should be stretched around so there is exactly half 
the width on the inside and half on the outside of the 
shape. Use strong thread, and stitches one-half to three- 
quarters of an inch long. 

When the shape has been prepared in this manner, you 
are ready to drape the velvet. This particular bonnet was 
made from a corner measuring five-eighths of a yard. By 
a “corner” is meant that it has one edge straight and the 
other bias. The corner forms the front and enables you 
to get the puff in the centre. The starting-point is a sort 
of double box-pleat coming from the back, which is held 
in place by the large pearl ornament; it cannot be too 
often repeated that ‘too many stitches will spoil the bon- 
net”; the ornament requires only about four to hold it in 

lace. 

You will notice that one or two crossway pleats are 
taken at each side of the centre puff, and these are also 
fastened with an ornament. The side puffs extend at 
least two inches beyond the frame, not only outward, but 
downward; they,are made by taking the remaining width 
of velvet and simply turning it under. It is then fastened 
to the crown with long slip-stitches. 

As to the back, you need not trouble to make a perfect 
finish; it should be only fastened down raw edge, as the 
feathers cover it up. 

After having bent the stems of the three feathers in the 
way described in a former lesson, sew them separately to 
the bonnet, so that they appear as in the illustration. The 
length of these feathers should be about seven inches; 
behind them, and facing the opposite way, are six very 
tiny ones, not more than two and one-half or three inches; 
they should form a semicircle over the entire back, and 
hide the stems of the three taller ones. The ties are of 
black velvet ribbon, finished with a little bow, which, in 
turn, hides the stems of the smal! feathers, that should all 
meet in a space of two or three inches. 


vest, going inside the jacket fronts and outside across the 
back, and below are tabs edged with narrow lace. The 
jacket revers are formed by ruby velvet tabs edged with 
double frills of net lace embroidered with ruby chenille, 
and frills of this lace are in the sleeves and under the tab 
collar. 

An evening waist to wear with light skirts is of white 
silk, with the entire front shirred in narrow full hori 
zontal tucks. Over it is put a small Figaro of corded 
lace. The sleeves—which have shirred headings along 
the seam and short draped puffs on the shoulder—and the 
shirred pointed girdle are of crinkled silk gauze chiné 
flowered on a white ground. 

An evening gown of ciel-b)ue faille has a short-trained 
skirt with an edge trimming composed of a pleated frill 
of blue chiffon headed by a rache of the same. The décol 
leté waist is made as a bolero jacket reaching just to the 
waist, the fronts edged with a chiffon jabot and opening 
on a pleated chiffon vest that enters a deep girdle of the 
faille. The sleeves are composed of chiffon frills and 


knots of ribbon. 





Gown with Bo.ero Bopice. 


SOME BICYCLE WORK. 


NE hears a good deal of concern expressed re- 

garding the number of people apparently thrown 
out of their various sorts of work by the widespread 
and wider-spreading use of the bicycle. The livery- 
men, it is said, find half their occupation gone through 
the prevailing choice of the silent steed; and even the 
breeders and tamers of horses have found reason to 
complain, together with the veterinaries and the keep- 
ers of feed-stores. The carriage-manufacturers, too, 
suffer severely, the harness-makers, and incidentally 
the wheelwrights and blacksmiths, brass-founders, 
tanners of leather, and the makers of varnishes. 
These have been the first to make obvious complaint, 
but they are by no means the last. Strange as it may 



































Fig. 1.—Recertrion Gown. 





Fig. 5.—Back or Eventne Gown, 
Fia. 4. 


seem, the piano-makers find that the bi- 
cycle has interfered sadly with their prof- 
its,—the daughter of the house, to whom 
the piano-forte was once the indispensable 
article, finding the holder of the family 
purse caring little for her music, and very 
willing to compromise on an affair costing 
less than a quarter as much; the watch- 
maker also shares the precise fate of the 
instrument-maker, and the cigarette 
makers and sellers as well, while the thea- 
tres and concert-halls and all the light en- 
tertainments are perceptibly the worse off 
during any bicycle weather. 

Meantime the tailor has reason to regret 
that a ready-made and low-priced suit is 
as good for the bicycle as anything Poole 
could make; the hatter and the glove- 
maker sympathize in the trouble; even the 
barber has been heard from. The dress- 
maker, too, has her own complaint to make, 
and so has the dry-goods seller; and the 
news-stalls and venders of light literature 
find their wares all unwanted. The sa- 
loon-keeper fears that he will be obliged 
to rely only on the light drinks or close 
his bar, and even the trolley-cars and ex- 
cursion boats feel some decrease in their 
receipts, if not so much as the other com- 
plainants. 

Of course, at first glance, this is a little 
alarming. But let the fearful take heart. 
For although, without a doubt, the bicycle, 
with its delight of swift motion, of free air, 
of exploration, of happiness and health, 
has come to stay, yet the loss of work is 
not going to be permanent, and hardly 
needs to be temporary. No one is going 
to forego the pleasures of the bicycle be- 
cause it — the trade of the liveryman 
or of the dressmaker ; but already the re- 
organization is taking place which makes 
it possible for the workers to save them- 
selves, which will give about the same 
amount of work to about the same people. 
The watchmaker thus becomes the maker 
and mender of cyclometers, and in fortu- 
nate instances enlarges his borders to the 
periphery of the whole wheel; meanwhile 
many people will always be needing 
watches. After a little the young girl 
will find that she cannot do without her 
piano; and the men and women employed 
in the various trades that suffer now will 
find equal employment through the new 
trade that there is in the making of the in- 
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Fig. 4.—Eventna Gown.—[See Fig. 5.] 
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numerable bicycles, in the 
manufacture of the find- 
ings, of the saddles, the 
tires, the steel-work, the 
enamelling, the plating, 
the tool-making; while an 
entirely new employment 
has arisen for youths and 
young women in going 
from house to house to 
clean and put io order the 
bicycles there. And for 
the rest, if the cigarette- 
makers and the saloon- 
keepers suffer in their re- 
ceipts, their employés will 
be driven to other work 
and better business; and if 
the bicycle dress brings 
about a reform in the ex- 
travagance of modern 
dress, it is bad for the 
dressmakers, although not 
so bad as if they could not 
find other equally remu 
nerative work and there 
were no bicycle dresses to 
make, but good for the 
rest of humanity. 


A DAINTY GIFT. 
Be little article 1 am 
about to deseribe re- 
quires skilful fingers to 
manufacture it, but the 
result, when completed, 
well repays the labor. 

Cut two pieces of card- 
board, each two and a half 
inches long and one and 
three-quarters wide, cover 
them with rose - colored 
satin, and place between 
sufficient firm wool wad- 
ding to occupy a space 
one-fourth of an inch 
thick. Put a piece of 
white satin ribbon one 
quarter of an inch wide 
over the edge of the wad- 
ding, and sew the pieces 
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Fig. 2.—Evenine Bopice with Lace Ficaro.—|[See Fig. 3.]} 





Fig. 3.—Bacx or Boptce, Fra. 2. 


of satin-covered card-board to the edges 
of the ribbon with what used to be call 
ed “ over-and-over” stitch; put a row 
of pins, in clusters of four, around it. 
Next cut a sirip of satin seven inches 
long and two and a half inches wide, one 
end of which must be square, the other 
pointed; line with a strip of Canton flan 
nel, and over it put a strip of very fine 
white wool flannel. Or a strip of fine 
white broadcloth can be substituted, in 
which case the interlining will not be need 
ed. Across the square end sew a strip of 
pink satin an inch and a half deep fora 
pocket—this is to hold six white and six 
black glove buttons—and above it put 
half a dozen glove needles. Then, com- 
mencing at the point, bind the entire strip 
with pink silk braid, leaving an end six 
inches long before you begin to bind, and 
another six inches long at the end. 

Sew the square end to the little pin- 
cushion, wind the satin strip around it, 
and tie with the braid left at the point 
for the purpose. 

Before lining the strip of satin it should 
be lettered. This needs a band practised 
in the use of the brush; it could also be 
done by askilled needle-woman in outlive 
stitch with split filo-silk. The lettering 
suggested herewith makes the gift special- 
ly applicable to members of the King's 
Daughters. Of course It can be changed 
according to circumstances. About half 
an inch below where the pointed end is 
shaped put the following words: 

Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters. 

—Isaiah, xxxii, 20, 





And still beyond your household duties reaching, 
Stretch forth a helping hand: 

So many stand in need of loving comfort 
All over this wide land. 


Perchance some soul you aid to-day, 

To-morrow may with the angels sing; 

Some one may go straight from your earthly table 

To breakfast with the King.” 

Instead of the lettering, any other deco- 
ration —a light etehing or water - color 
painting—can be substituted, and makes 
the gift capable of wider application. It 
forms an inexpensive and unpretending 
gift, which yet carries with it the evidence 
of loving forethought and the dainty 
touch of the careful worker. 





Pierre 





A PERPLEXING QUESTION. 
for those who have to deal with children 
there is no more puzzling question than 
this: How shall we reprove them for their 
various misdemeanors? 

Lovable little creatures though they are, it 
is still evident that they share with their el- 
ders the weaknesses of human nature, and 
the conscientious parent or teacher is con- 
cerned to know how she shall best train them 


to conquer these weaknesses. 
One evening some friends were conversing 
upon this topic with considerable interest, 


and a member of the group who is a teacher 
of small children gave this leaf from her ex 
pe rience 

Some time ago a little colored girl in my 
class showed a strong propensity to thieving. 
It seemed as though it would be impossible 
to break her of the habit, or even to make 
her feel that it was wrong. One day when 
she had taken an article belonging to some 
one else, I talked to her very seriously until 
she really showed that she was sorry Then 
I bought a plant in full bloom, oad gum it 
to her for a present. She took it home with 
great pride, and | never afterward had any 
trouble with her, for she made a great effort 
to overcome ber fault.” 

This teacher seems to have found at least 
a partial solution to the problem, and it may 
be summed up in the short word “* Love.” 

A child who feels, when reproved, that the 
rebuke is given in kindness will be helped 
by this very knowledge to try to do better 
next time 





Mere goodness, however conspicuous or 
whatever its degree, is one of the last quali- 
ties that make a woman matrimonially at- 
tractive 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP 


has been need for over fifty years by millions of 
mothers for theirchildren while teething, with perfect 
success. It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays 
all pain, cures wind colic, and is the best remedy for 
diarrhea. Sold by druggists in every part of the 
world. Twenty-five cents a bottle.—[{Adzv. } 


LAUGHING BABIES 
are loved by everybody. Those raised on the Gail 
Borden Eagle Brand Condensed Milk are compara- 
tively free from sickness. Jnfant Health is a vala- 
able pamphiet for mothers. Send your address for a 
copy to the New York Condensed Milk Co., N. Y.— 
[Ad».} 
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LEICHNER’S 

’ Ride HARTFORD TIRES © 

N and bad roads turn to\ Made by L. Leichner, Berlin 
S good ones. The TIRES\ 

jare built that way. 7 

THE HARTFORD RUBBER WORKS CO, vi 

N HARTFORD, CONN. \ | 

N New York. _ Philadelphia. Chicago. S| 

N Mirneapolis. Toronto. N 
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HARPER’S BAZAR 


Frosty Appearance 
On Soap. 


If you see a white, frosty 
appearance on any soap, be 
careful how you use it; it 
proves an excess of caus- 
tic soda in the soap which 
will shrivel up the skin and 
actually BURN anything it 
comes in contact with. * »* 


Sunlight 
Soap 


contains no free caustic soda 

and therefore is perfectly 

harmless to the skin and 

clothes. # # # St SH 
Lever Bros., Ltd., New York. 





Suits and Cloaks. 


ARE you ready for the 
Fall and Winter? 
We are —with the choi- 
cest line of Ladies’ Suits 
and Cloaks ever shown. 
Our suits are popular 
wherever stylish gar- 
ments are worn. Perfect 
fitting, splendid quality, 
excellent styles and che 
littlest prices at which re- 
liable goods can be sold. 
No ready-made goods 
—but every garment cut 
and made especially to 
order for you, and per- 
fectly tailored. We pre- 
pay the express charges 
to your very door. Our 
Catalogue and samples 
tell the whole story, 


Stylish Suits and 
Dresses, $7 up. 
Separate Skirts, $4.50 up. 
Newest Style Jackets, $3.50 up. 
Stylish Capes, $3 up. Rich Plush Capes, $7 up. 


Fur Capes, $6 up. Bicycle Suits, $6 up. 

To every lady who wishes to dress well at moderate 
cost we will mail /ree our h d Fall 
Catalogue of suits and cloaks, oe with a full line 
of samples of suitings, cloakings and plushes to select 
from. Write to-day and you will get Catalogue and 
samples by return mail, 


THE NATIONAL CLOAK Co., 
Ladies’ Tailors, 152-154 West 234 St., New York. 














A Shield 
and a protection against ‘wW 
cold and dangerous exhaus- 
tion is a cupof beef tea made with 


Licbig COMPANY’S 


Extract of Beef 








Fibre Chamois 


The Ideal Interlining 


Recommended and Used by 


None Genuine 
: Unless Stamped 











Fibre Chamois | 








PERCALINE, SATEEN, SILESIA, 





= NUB 


Will Not Crock. 





or NUBIAN Linings of any kind, for 
Waist or Skirt, are Fast Black and 


Positively unchangeable and of 
superior quality. Nothing else so 


fully satisfies the highest requirements. Inexpensive enough for any dress. 


It is not enough to ask for “ Fast Black” dress linings, 


the underclothing or discolor by 


Look for this on every yard of the Selvage : 


| because many such that retain their color may creck 












THE BEST POWDERS FOR THE FACE ARE 
FETT-POWDER «no 
ERMINE-POWDER 


These Powders are adhesive yet invisible; the skin gets a 
rosy, natural, and youthful coloring. 


WHOLESALE DEPOT: WEISS & ROSENTHAL, NEW YORK. 








Sold by all Druggists and Perfumers. 
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Vou, XXIX., No. 45. 


You Are Sure You 
Are Right 


With 
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SKIRT BINDINGS. 


Why buy the strange — the 
unproven—the always inferior 
“just as good” sort — at_the the 
same _price? 
See that the letters § H. & M. 
are stamped on the back of 


every yard you buy from the 
reel. None other genuine. 


Ask for the New $.H.& M. Cord Edge. 


If your dealer will not supply 
you we will. 
Samples showing labels and materials mailed free. 
“Home Dressmak: Made Easy,” a new 72-page 
book by Miss Emma f 1, o the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, tells in plain ‘words how to cut, fit, and fin- 
ish dresses at home w ithout previous training ; mailed 





for 


S. H. & M. Co., P. 0. Box 699, New York City. 





DERNIER MODELE DE LA MAISON 


THESE CELEBRATED LEOTY 


CoRSETS 


Are the very latest fashion perfectly modelled, 
hygi_ nic, and of the most unique design. They can 
be obtained DIRECT FROM PARIS. 
Ladies are requested to write or to call upon 


Madame LEOTY, th ener de la Madeleine, 
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HARPER’S 


% 
: 


MACAZINE: 


Has long held its place in the very 
front of the best magazines.—Chicago 
Inter-Ocean, Feb. 22, 1896. 





$4.00 A YEAR 

















We have ected S.RAE & CO.’S FINEST 
SUBLIME LUCCA OIL at retail in 
ee ne page ees eamnys a 
careful chemical analysis. 


We find the oil to be PURE OLIVE 


obtained to 





<TRVEVIVIVE 


Est. 1836. 


Gansncosossnnsssoscccsses 





16, RUE DE LA PAIX, PARIS 
Catalogue post free on application. 





S. RAE & CO., Leghorn, Italy. 
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THE WORLD’S STANDARD 
OF EXCELLENCE FOR OVER 





olette, le Jard 
for the face 
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ile Retail Lerfumery 


The ingen and fashionable Parisian World uses: 


émonienne, Impériale, os Qmbrse 
rdin de mon 

special soap aréechale, ‘Seucheon. 
Powder for the p my Ladies in all «limeates Pink, EG White 
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Vere Novo, Jadis. 
~ Violette, Pao Rosa. 
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Perhaps thic 
cunning little dress 


of fine nainsook, 
yoke of insertion and nar- 
row tucks; hemstitched 
1uffie over shoulders, for 


95° 


Will suit your 7 
BABY, 
Sizes, 6 mos. to2 yrs. 


Or, if you prefer one at less cost, or a more expen- 
sive garment, or something for the older children, 
send four cent: for our new picture Catalogue, espec- 
ially prepared to make shopping at the Children’s 
Store, by mall, a conveni as well as an y 


60-62 West 23d St.,N. Y. 


SHOPPING BY MAIL. 


Fourteen Bargains 


worthy the prompt attention of Every Lady in the 
United States. 


Black Taffeta Silk, 21 ins. wide, fine 
imported goods, worth 65c. per yard . {5Oc. 
Black Silk and Wool Poplin, 21 
ins. wide, would be excellent value for ¢ 69c 
$1.00 per yard 5 . 


oes 8 & &e.¢.2 


Black Satin Pekin Stripes, 22 ins. ) 
wide, an extra fine quality, very brill ‘85c 
jant finish, actual =e $1.25... s 


Black Satin Duchesse, 27 ins. wide, | 
quality usually sold for $1.00 per yard , Cc. 











Black Damas Moire, 21 ins. wide, 
in choice designs. The latest nov ‘$1 25 
elty, worth $1.50 peryard .. . ) s 
Colored Glace Taffeta Silk, 19 ins. 
wide, an extra quality, in changeable { 75c 
effects, worth $1.00 per yard .. . . 
Black All- Wool Figured Fancies, 
38 ins. wide, very popular goods, worth 50c 
Tic. peryard .. s 


Black All-Wool Clay Serge, 48 ins. 


wide. An extra heavy quality, worth { 75c 
$1.00 peryard ...+seeeee8 5 s 
Black All-Wool Novelties, 44) 
ins. wide, in new and handsome de- } os} oo 
signs, regular $1.25 quality . . ) s 
All-W ool Novelties, 42 ins. wide, ) 
in very handsome colorings and ef Si oo 
fects, good value for $1.25 per aoe | e 
Two-Toned Novelties, 44 ins.) 
wide. Elegant all-wool goods in . 
exclusive designs, real value, $1.50 | . 
per yard . . J 
All-Wool Fine Broadcloth, 52) 


ins. wide. An extra good quality ; 
in all the latest shades, usually sold f 1 .5bO 
for $2.00 peryard .....-. J 
Fine French Broadcloth, 54) 
ins. wide, all wool and highly rec- ; 
ommended for wear, worth 2.78 / .00 


peryard .. 


Send orders quickly for goods or samples. 


Le Boutillier Brothers, 


TWENTY-THIRD STREET, 
New York City. 
Established half a Century. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Better than Rubber 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 
The New Success —A Perfect Dress Shield 


OMO 


DRESS SHIELDS , 









rubber or stoc 

inet shields; therefore are the most economical. 
Tighter by half than others. For sale by all first- 
class ers, or send 25 cents for Sample pair to 
QMO MANUPACTURING CO., 394 Canal Street, New York 


see LADIES... 


Quilted linings of Satin, Sateens, and Japanese 
Silks, in all shades, with Cotton Wadding or 
Wool W adding back, are very poouieg: this season 


for Ladies’ Coats, Capes, am 
sale at all Dry-Goods Stores. 


EXCELSIOR QUILTING CO., 


Ypera Cloaks. For 





F, BOOSS & BRO, FINE FURS, 446 BWAY, WV 


uropeand the Orient 


Personally conducted parties 
leave New York Jan. 16, Feb. 
13, March 13, visiting Gibraltar, 
Ttaly. Greece, F. Palesti 
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Stern BroS 


direct attention to their 
Fall Importations 
of the 


Celebrated 
Classique 


Corsets 


in the latest 
and most desirable fabrics, 


and in addition 
will exhibit 


Several 


New Models 


in exclusive materials. 


West 23d St. 





boenold 
Constable Ke £ 


FANCY 
DRESS FABRICS. 


Heather Mixtures, 
Metal Effects, 
Diagonals, Serges. 


Scotch and English Homespuns. 
French Novelty Plaids, 
Scotch Wool Clan Plaids. 
Canvas Weaves, Drap da’ Ete, 
Camel’ s-hair, Cashmeres. 
Self-Colored Figured NNovelties. 


Droadovay RK 19th st. 


NEW YORK. 





The Standard of Excellence_=. 


The average woman cannot discriminate justly between 
machines, so far as their mechanical construction is 
concerned, but she can always wisely judge their work. 


ALL 


SIMPLICITY— 


so it can be easily 
adjusted, and won’t 
get out of order, 


SPEED— 


so that it will do the 
most work with the 
least effort. 





THE ESSENTIAL QUALITIES OF A FAMILY SEWING- 
MACHINE ARE MOST PERFECTLY COMBINED IN ... 


STABILITY— 


so that it will wear 
the longest with the 
least repairs. 


STYLE— 


SINGER WORK IS ALWAYS GOOD WORK. 
This is why Singer Machines maintain their supremacy 


all over the world, making the Singer trade-mark a 
reliable guarantee of perfection. . . . + «© + « + « 


THE SINCER MANUFACTURING Co. 


OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 





Haviland China 


It is important to buyers that they should be 


informed that the only ware that has always been known 


as Haviland China is marked under each piece: 


H &Cc° 
“Rance 
Oe White China. 


iland. 
Timoges . 


On Decorated China 


Qa 

















infinded. Our South France an: Italy 


1 
ndependen| everywhere. E 
: a Mexico, &c. Send 
.. 118 Broadway, New York; 
ehtre. 4 + sol Washingoa St., Boston: 
Pl phia, Pa. 








» 
74 
This stamp gg74/t67/7a4/ 


on the selvedge of Dress Goods is a guarantee they are 


RAIN PROOF!!! 
Just the cloths for Bicycle Suits and Travelling Costumes. Be sure to take a look at them. 


They are for sale at the leading dry-goods houses, in Serges, Cheviots, imperial Twills, etc. 
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B. Altmal & U0. 


RICH PARIS 
NOVELTIES 


in the 


Fasso Corsct, 
New Model, 


NOW BEING SHOWN. 


{8th St., 19th St., & 6th Ave., N.Y. 


TAKEN 
TO THEIR 












“Cord,” “‘ braid,” “rubber,” and “velveteen bind- 
ings ”’ take to their heels at sight of 


Feder’s 
Brush Skirt Protector 


THE ONLY PERFECT DRESS EDGE 


It alone can give protection and style to a skirt. It is 
both a Protector and Trimming. Does not scratch the 
shoes or become hardened by dampness. It protects 
and keeps the skirt clean as long as the skirt holds 
together. It cleans easily— 

A shake, and the dust is off; 
A rub, and it’s clean; 
A brush, and it’s new. 

At all dry-goods houses, or write 


J. W. GODDARD & SONS 
98-100 Bleecker Street, - ~ New York 





This 
Trade 
Mark 


stamped on every 
garment, insures 
you genuine 


YPSILANTI 


xeon UNDERWEAR 


the most postaet, most healthful, 
most delightfully comfortable 

underwear made. Endorsed 

by physicians. 




















Harper's New Catalogue 


Thoroughly revised, classified, 
and indexed, will be sent by 
mail to any address on receipt 
of ten cents. 
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AN ANXIOUS INQUIRY. 


TELI 


“ Goop-arrennoon, Miss Peaxine. Can vor 


A GREAT BLESSING 


“Wet, Binks, election is over Did your man get 
in 7” 

“No: bat I'm eatiefied.’ 

“At what? 

* Over the fact that election is over. That's a great 
blessing A 

* By Jingo,” sald Hicks, ‘‘I really can’t stand it iu 


this country. I've got to move ut.” 

“ What's the matter 7” 

“Oh, it's a country of problema; they are all inter- 
esting, and therefore exhaneting. All sammer long it’s 
who's to be President? All the agiumn it's who's to 
be football champion? Before Christmas it’s what 
shalli give who? After Christmas it’s what 'l) l swear 
off? All through the winter it's who's the best plumber 
in town 7— 

“ Bat, my dear fellow, there's rest In the epring.” 

“Not a bit of it.: When spring comes, it's where 
shal! we go this summer Tf’ 

“ Well, my dear boy, to what other country can you 
go where you don't have very much the same 
lem ? 

“That's just it. 
drum that's eternal 


prob- 
That's another beast of a conun- 
y bothering us in this country!" 
—_— 

“You wish to be relieved from jury duty, but you 
haven't given a good reason," said the judge. 

“It's pablic spirit,” sald the unwilling taleeman 
“On the score of economy I have dyspepsia, judge, 
and I never agree with anybody { I go on this jury 
there'll be a disagreement, — the au ~ will have to 


go to the expense of a new 
said the judg 


* Excused, 


“I's cotonet sod,” 





ME WHAT EVERYBODY FINDS 80 DEVORDLY AMUSING TO-DAY 7” 


MY WHEEL. 


I love my wheel as men are said 
At times to love a horse, 

And when I treat it harshly I 
Am filled with much remorse. 

I take it on the best of roads, 
Aud keep ite tires fed. 

I never fli them with bad air, 
Bat choose the best instead. 


And as horsé-lovers their steeds 
U nfl their sleek ios shine, 
So with the best of polish I 
Rub up that bike of mine 
And when it shows some weakness 
In its sprockets I repair, 
As horsemen, to the doctor who 
Will give it best of care. 


And in return my well-loved wheel 
Shows me affection great 

It rarely throws me o'er its head 
To crack my massive pate 

And if it happens that { fall, 
As it must sometimes be, 

My grateful little wheel takes care 
That it falls not on me. 


Yet, like a horse, it has some faults, 
At which I close my eyes 

Sometimes upon the boulevard 
My little bikelet shies, 

Sometimes when I would mount, 
Quite frisky, and will go 

Off to oye side and wabblie for 
A dozen yards or 80. 


it seems 


But on the whole it’s amiable, 
Ita spirits never flag, 

And I would never swap it off 
For any splendid’ nag 

For best of all its qualities, 
When winter's on the hook, 

My little bikey is no tax 
Upon my pocket-book. 


—_—_—_—>——_ 


“ Hear you had a church fair at your house, Barker.” 
“Ww Tes did you sell?” 
“The public.” 

The modern history class was in seaston. 

* Willie,” asked the teacher, ‘* who was Gladstone ?” 

“Excuse me, Miss Bolger,” said Willie, “ bat 
oughtn’'t that to be, who is Gladstone 7” 

© Possibly,” replied the teacher, somewhat abashed. 
** But—who ts Gladstone ?” 

“He's the man—” began Willie. 

* Yes,” anid Miss ge Tie wocouregip 

“He® the man after whom Gladstone bag was 
named,” said Willie. 


-——~-—_— 


“I don't see why on earth you gave $500 to our fire 
department,” protested Jones, “They are the mort 
inefficient, incapable—" 

* Hold on,” eaid Darling. “ Hold on, Thepavere eo 
slow vetting to my place that my unsaleable stock wae 
completely destroyed. I gave them ten per ceut. of 
the insurance. Why, my dear boy, if they’ “d got there 
ten minutes cariier, ‘d have been ruined { 


—_—>———_ 


* Bab! !” cried Mr. Tempereome. “Women are all 
alike 
“TI wish you'd known that before you married me,” 


sighed Mrs. Tempersome. 
—_—~>—_ — 

“ Was your son suecessfn) in his application for ad- 
mission to the bar?” asked Levering of Cherton. 

“I'm sorry to say he was,” said Cherton, “If he'd 
been flanked, he'd have semething todo. Now that 
he's admitted, I can’t see that he has anything. to do, 
unless I get juvolved in a lawsuit in his behal 


eee 
“ Now this is what I call . ganeiite per,” sald Mr. 


Wilbar, reading The Ladies * Here's - 
advice to wives: ‘Always greet ne husband with 
mint julep.’” 

“A what?” cried Mrs, Wilbur, astonished. 

“ Oh—well—it’s the same and fm sare Fs him 
with a pleasant = it ane 6 and I'm sure I know of 
no pleasanter smile than 


First Little Chick. 


HER LETTER OF ACCEPTANCE. 


Young Mr. Dusenberry asked Miss Lucretia Elphin- 
stone to marry him. Miss Elphinstone was the dangh- 
ter of a candidate ‘for office, and shared her father's 
cautious nature. She told her lover that she would 
consider his proposal, and send her answer in a few 
days. Within a week the young man received the fol- 
lowing letter: 


Mr. Thomas Dusenberry ; 

Dean Sin,—On last Thursday night you notified me 
that I had been honored with the nomination of queen 
of your heart avd wife of your bosom, and you urged 
me to ay I replied then that I would.let you 
know my decision in a few days. I have now the 
pleasure of informing you that I actept the nomina- 
tion, and of setting forth the platfurm of principles 
upon which I stand 

I unhesitatingly arraign and condemn the practice 
of too many men in doing all their love-making before 
marriage, I shall expect as much kissing and petting 
after the honey-moon wanes as while it is at its full. 

My position on the tobacco question you already 
know. ‘It is most pronounced. The parlor curtains 
must and shall be protected from the. fumes of pipe 
and cigar. 

Iam unalterably eqpeset to the free and unlimited 
coinage of excuses for remaining out late at night, 
The night-key. is an article so liable tomisuse that the 
only safety is the entire abolishment of that cause of 
80 many domestic disagreements. 

I believe in the utmost freedom of the American 
wife in regard to her owh actions, and unhesita- 
tingly assert that every husband should esteem it a 
privilege to supply her with the necessary funds, not 
only for housekeeping, but also for the purchase of 
articles of apparel and adornment, for religious and 
charitable uses, and for pin-money. It should never 
be necessary for the wife to ask her husband for 
money, _ He should turn over to her, ow salary day, 
hix entire receipts, deducting only the small portion re- 
quired by him for car fare and Janches for the current 
wee! 

It is the wife's privilege to invite her mother to 
make visits of any length, and also to extend occa- 
sional invitations to other members of her family, 
without waiting for the consent of ber husband, and 
it is the duty of the husband to treat such relatives of 
his wife, while under their roof, with profound con- 
sideration. 

he wife's right.to maintain’ and keep a pug-dog 
shall not be impugned by deed, word, look, or manner. 

Hoping that these sound principles will meet with 
your cheerful agceptance, and that our married life, 
conducted under their beneficent influence, will be a 
long and happy ove, I have the honor to subscribe my- 
self Your loving flancée, 

Luoketia Evruinstong, 
—_——~>——— 

“Do you like colored servants?” 

“It depends on the color, I 
green ones.” 


don't care for the 















LOOKED THAT WAY. 


“TLL BET ANYTHING UE'S THK CAPTAIN OF THE NEW FUOTBALL TEAM,” 


MUA 


Wifff / 


NO FAITH IN THERMOMETERS. 


After Mra. Willoughby had engaged her new man- 
about-the-honse, to do the heavy work and look after 
the furnace, she found that it was necessary to instruct 
him carefully in his duties. 

One of his lessons consisted in the use of the ther- 
mometer to indicate the temperature of the house. 
Michael knew nothing whatever about thermometers, 
and the instruction naturally teok the form of a com- 
plete course, beginning with a description of the way 
in which the instrument did its werk, 

“ You see this fine line of mercury in the glass tube, 
Michael 7” 

“O} do, mum,” 

“Well, when it's warm the mereary goes up, and 
when it’s cold the mercury goesdown, Do you under- 
stand that, Michael?” 

“Oi do, mum." 

“Very well. Now I want to keep the house as nearly 
as I can at 70 degrees, Michael.” 

“Sivinty dagrays, is it, mum 

“ Yes, Michael. Look at this thermometer and you 
will see that the mercury now just touches 65 degrees. 
That shows that the house is not warm enoughy and 
you must fire up the furnace a little. Do you under- 
stand ?” 

“Oi do, mum.” 

“ And if the mercury goes up to 75 or 80, the house 
is then too warm, and you must:let the fire in the fur- 
nace slacken down a little, or let some cold ontside air 
into the house by opening that window in the hall 
just a little way, and being careful to close it the min- 
ute the thermometer gets down to 70. Now do you 
think I can truest you to look after the temperature 
carefully ?” 

“The timperatare, mum ? 

“Yes; the heat and cold of the house, you know.’ 

- Indade you can, mum.” 

Mra. Willoughby went about her social duties, and 
lateim the afiernoon returned home. Her first look 
was at the thermometer. It indicated 69 deyrees, and 
she congratulated herself that Michael was doing his 
work well. Michael himself had misgivings, however, 
not about the manner of his work, but of the relia- 
bility of the thermometer as an indicato: of tempera- 
ture, rs. Willoughby saw him go outside and then 
come back and gaze at the thermometer in the hall 
with a troubled expression of countenance, 

“Is anything the matter, Michael?" she asked. 

Michael shook his head 

“Sure, mam,” be replied, “ it's mesilf as is afraid 
thim thermometers is no good." 

“What makes you think that, Michael?” 

“Well, mum, thot one in the hall points to sivinity, 
whoile the one out on the porc i) Says only thirty-foive. 
Ww hic hav them am oi to belave ? 

Wintiam Hexey Siviter 
—— 

“Now that you have married, Jonson, tell me, bas 
your wife made you Change mue h? 

** Well,” said Jowson, biourly, “she has required 
a good deal of small chi ange ou bargain days.” 
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A PERPLEXED CALLER. 
Mrs. Mulligan. Man YEZ FEEL BETTER THIS a, Mas. O'Too.s ?” 


Mrs. O'Toole. “1 po, an’ THmN scan I pon 


Mrs. Mulligan, tTnor’ 8 BAD, FUR IT's MARRUD TO KNOW WHA\HTE TER GAY O1'M SORRY OF GLAD.” 
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SUPPLEMENT _HARPER’S BAZAR 





SABRINA. 
See illustration on page 92). 


TO river in England—perhaps it would 
not be going too far to say no river 
north of the Alps—has connected with it a 
legend so a , 80 Hellenic in spirit, as the 
story of reat historic stream that so long 
divided €eltic from Saxon Britain, the silver 
Severn. There is a flavor of the Greek Are- 
thusa about it not found elsewhere. Father 
Thames is a very vague deity, und so is Fa- 
ther Rhine, although the latter can boast of 
Wagnerian Rhine maidens, and that invention 
of Heine’s imagivation, the Lorelei. But 
Sabrina, the goddess of the Severn, has an 
authentic pedigree. She is the “ daughter 
of Locrine, sprang from old Anchises’ line,” 
and the story tells how, flying from the mad 
pursuit of her enraged step- dame, Guen- 


dolen, she commended her fair innocence to 
the flood, where the nymphs of the stream 
received her, and where ‘‘she underwent a 


quick immortal change,” and henceforth is Absolutely Pure. 
the goddess of the ancient river, to be sung A cream-of-tartar baking powder. Highest of all in | 
of by Drayton and Spenser, and to be crown- | jeayening strength.—Latest United States Government | 
ed by Milton with some of the attributes of | Food Report. 
Diana as the protector of maiden virtue. | Rovat Bakxinc Powpgr Co., New York. 
Yet, mindful of her earlier life among men, 
she oft at eve visits the herds along the 
twilight meadows, while 
* By the rushy-fringed bank, 
Where grow the willow and the osier dank, 
Her sliding chariot stays.” 
In Milton's ‘*‘ Masque” it is Sabrina who | 
comes to deliver the Lady in the Enchanted 
" Chair when Comus, surrounded by his *‘ rib- 
ald rout,” offers his magic glass for her to 
taste, und her brothers, with swords drawn, 
wrest it from him and hurl it to the ground, 
In the picture which we reproduce this 
week she rises diaphanous from her river 
home, and the young American artist has 
caught admirably the liquid tone and fluent 
figure befitting a goddess of the waters, 
whose parting words in *‘ Comus” are, 
“ Mortals that would follow me, 
Love Virtue; she alone is free.” 


The painting by Mr. E. T. Brown was ex aon “ 
hibited in the Champ de Mars Salon, and | 
M. Baude has skilfully rendered the ethereal | The Powder Free. 
character of the white-robed figure. mea : 
| In every package a bottle of liquid Sozodont (use daily), a box of fine Sozo- 


ADVERTISEMENTS. dont powder (use twice a week). No other dentifrice so complete, so safe, 
: so certain in giving the best results. Its popularity has lasted half a century. 





2" In Town, Honey” 


Pancake iar 


A specially prepared combination of 


Wheat, Corn and Rice 


containing all the good qualities of those great food pro- 
ducts. ae and ready for immediate use and 
guaranteed to be free from adulteration. The most ap- 
petizing, satisfying, Strengthening food 
for breakfast is a plate of pancakes made 
of Aunt ma’s -rising Pan- 
Flour, Get it at your grocer’s and 

be sure the package ia red. 

Here's Our Guaran B - 
of Genuine Aunt Somiona's” te Neiion 
Pancake Flour and if you do not find it 
makes the best cakes you ever ate, re- 
turn the empty box to your grocer, leave 
or reme, and the grocer will refund 

money and charge it to us. 
Send 4c in stamps for Life History of 
“Aunt Jemima” and her Pic 
dolls. Address “Book L damaged 
R. T. DAVIS MILL CO., St. Joseph. Mo. 


Dept. 










































































Dinner Without Soup 


is like summer without sunshine. 





| 


Extracto BEEF 


takes the place of home-made ‘“‘soup stock.” Costs less, goes farther and tastes better. It gives to 
soups a zest and flavor attainable in no other way. 


Armour & Company, Chicago. 
: ForLadies’ 
and Child- 
ren’s Boots 
and Shoes 





It is the most 
reliable dressing 
upon the market, 
and more of 
Brown’s French 
™ Dressing is sold 
# throughout the 
world than any 
other make. 


b Ask your dealer for it and ac- 
cept no substitute; take only 


A small sample bottle free, if you mention Harrer’s Bazar. Address the Proprietors of Sozodont, 
Hatt & Rucker, Wholesale Druggists, New York City. 














BROWN’S 
French Dressing. 
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“ Our Little Book 
mailed Free tells 
why; will also 
Copyright, 1998, by The Procter &Gambie Co, Cla’ 4 interest you in 2 
-~\ our line of... 





GAS and $ 
| ELECT RIC ¢ 
|| FIXTURES | 
Fenders, And- 


\ i/ / %/_ irons, Fire Sets, 
\ eae // ete. Art Metal 


When office work has tried the | 
nerves 

{ And taxed both hands and brain, 

h A quick, cool wash with Ivory serves 

| To soothe and ease the strain. 


| 


Genuine Cottolene has trade-marks—‘“Cottolene”’ and steer’s head in cotton-plant 
wreath—on every tin. Made only by THE N. K. FAIRBANK CoMPANY, Chicago, 
St. Louis, New York, Boston, Philadelphia, San Francisco, New Orleans, Montreal. 
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‘ L XS —_~ Goods. 
. > B & H Oil Heaters, 
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me - @pesneeesensegsagnggnennnainesapenpaneneenenmeseretenemennaneel SSSS$Oy; Brass & Wrought Iron Grille Work & Railings 
oe ene 4 y. 23323 rrstt 
y 9 Porous y BRADLEY & HUBBARD MFG.CO,Meriden,Conn. 
- h CO C Ss PI t y NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO, PHILADELPHIA. 
aster y 
WALTER BAKER & @ tro j | sah telinuealie-liads of gouuhe 
ESTABLISHED DORCHESTER, MASS. 1760. % is the poor man’s friend. It is cheap in price, fully within his means; % | Farina Cologne bears the word 
¥ more than that, it does its work without compelling him to be idle. y “‘ Gegeniiber.”’ 
REAKFAST A f Look out for imitations. Ask for and insist upon having Allcock’s. BC . 4 2 
. i ial eee oarientnmamndeanhibuneeneell | See that this labelis on the bottle you buy. 
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a 2 
2 $ BRUISES, 
ao 
> g SPRAINS, 
m 
E 3 am, 
~ ra SORE FEET, Send for free pamphlets to 
a Lb Schieffelin & Co., Sole Agents, New York. 
Y) = aT" a ee on = 
& ¥ CHAFING, "Geer dem bells a ringing, 
"s ringing ” 
| The “himes of Normandy could 
| Phy of tone. sweetness and pu- 
y THE 
Bacula ond's New Departure 
FAKFASI COCOA, 
“ape at DORCHESTER, MASS, a ais BICYCLE BELLS 
IT BEARS THEDR TRADE MARK’ La BELLE CHOCOLATIERE” TRACT has teen, tiated, world overs in 6 aiden: 
On every can. BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. ~ = firtascr ent styles and prices. All deal 
3 vietemeemeed ere sell thein. 








The New Departure Bell Co., Bristol, Conn., U.S.A 
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THE NEW HOME FOR BARNARD 


COLLEGE 


N Harrer’s Bazar of May 23, 1896, appeared an arti 

cle on Barnard College, in which was contained some 
account of the gifts to the college of two buildings, one 
made by Mrs. Van Wyck Brinckerhoff, of Hastings, New 
York, and the other by Mrs. A. A. Anderson, one of the 
trustees of the college There was also some reference to 
the energetic and successful efforts of the trustees to raise 
a very large sum in order to free the building site of all 
mortgage an! proceed to erect the buildings without de 
lay. New- Yorkers will remember with interest and pride 
bow the sum of $65,000 was subscribed in twenty. four 
hours. To-day a visitor to the site of Barnard’s new 
home, which is immediately opposite the great square 
oceupied by Columbia University, will come upon a busy 
scene The Indiana limestone basement of Brinckerhoff 
Hall is already considerably above ground, and stretches 
from 119th Street along the Boulevard to 120th Street 
Milbank Hall, which will extend along 120th Street from 
the Boulevard to Claremont Avenue, is not so far ad 
vanced, work upon it having been greatly delayed by the 
unusual amount of blasting that was necessary Archi 
tecturally, as well as educationally, Barnard is founded 
upon a rock. The most interesting object on the site at 
present is a fine old elm, which stands in the very centre, 
and with the conservatism of old age looks down wonder 





MAIN ENTRANCE AND STAIRCASE. 
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Milbank Hall, including Main College Entrance, with Court and Cloister, on 119th Street. 


THE NEW BUILDINGS FOR 


ingly at the work going on about it. Not only is there a 
picturesque note in the march of the city’s progress over 
taking it, but in the march of ideas as well. How that old 
tree will stare when the maids in their caps and gowns 
stroll about under its protecting boughs. Verily times 
are changed! This tree is boarded up, supported with 
ropes—indeed, protected in every conceivable way; for the 
architects are doing their utmost to preserve it for the cen 
tre of the court, although this has been rendered exceed 
ingly difficult by the large amount of blasting. 

Reference has been made to two buildings, therefore it 
is well to explain at once that the general scheme of archi- 
tecture eliminates all idea of separateness, whether ex- 
teriorly or interiorly. Possibly, had these gifts of two 
buildings been made a few years ago, each donor would 
have selected her own architect, and upon the site of the 
college would have arisen two buildings of entirely diverse 
style, color, and height. Furthermore, room would have 
remained for the erection of a third hall, yet more gro- 
tesquely out of place. But we have learned something 
since then. Perhaps the erection of that ‘‘ White City ” 
on the shores of the inland seas has made such errors for 
ever impossible to us. The immense superiority of the 
new methods will be seen at once when I explain that the 
architects, Messrs. Lamb & Rich, have gone ahead and 
drawn plans for the entire square, although the erection 
of only two sides of it is in immediate contemplation. 
The entire building space having thus been utilized (at 
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Brinckerhoff Hall, with Entrance on the Boulevard. 


Messrs. Lamp & Ricnu, Arcuirects. 


least on paper), Milbank Hall and Brinckerhoff Hall really 
form a part ef one great building, while whoever comes 
forward in the future to crown the work thus nobly begun 
will complete the building. 

The style of the architecture is that of Henri IL., and 
the material used is red brick of that peculiar style and 
quality known as Harvard brick, with ao a limestone 
foundations and trimmings, and other ornamentation, in- 
cluding cornices of terra-cotta. The principal entrance 
will be on 119th Street. The visitor will find herself in 
an open court, nearly one hundred feet square, in the cen- 
tre of which, it is to be hoped, the old elm will stand, and 
which will be encircled by a tiled cloister. The grand 
hall and stairway of the building is in Milbank Hall 
Here the hallway is thirty feet square, and supported by 
four main columns of the Ionic order, and enriched by two 
fireplaces, Opposite the entrance is the reception-room, 
which adjoins the offices of the Dean and the Registrar. 
On this floor are also cloak-rooms, janitor’s office, and some 
class-rooms. The stairway is of marble and iron, vend is 
flanked by a large triple window, which possesses int erest- 
ing possibilities in the way of future memorial dec’ .ation, 
Ascending this stairway, the most interesting roo: on the 
second floor is the library, 25 x 30 feet. As the vsiversity 
library, the magnificent gift of President Low, is thrown 
open to the a of Barnard upon precisely the same 
terms as to the students of Columbia, this library will be 
fitted up more as a cozy study or reading-room. The 























ENTRANCE COURT 


AND 


CLOISTER, 


shelves, containing text-books and books of reference, will] 
be arranged at the rear of the room, while the front will 
have two fireplaces, and will be fitted up in a comfortable 
manner, Upon this same floor the students have also a 
sitting-room, and the faculty their room. There are toi 
let-rooms upon every floor. 

The third floor is taken up by various class- rooms, 
while the fourth floor is given up to the domestic side of 
the institution — containing the necessary lunch-rooms, 
serving-pantries, kitchen, etc. 

The main entrance to Brinckerhoff Hall is on the Boule- 
vard. By this the assembly theatre is reached. It is a 
hall 40 x 50, and has the stage built in three parts, so as to 
be easily handled. A very effective idea has been carried 
out by Mr. Rich in making this hall available for social 
functions; a large fireplace has been placed in the back 
of the stage, which, when taken down, leaves a cozy room 
for the serving of tea or other refreshments.” The assem 
bly theatre has a pitched oval balcony, and altogether 
has a seating capacity of nearly five hundred. 

In the basement of Brinckerhoff Hall is provided a room 
which doubtless will be well patronized. This is the bi 
cycle-room, which has a separate entrance on the Boule- 
vard. Here is also the gymnasium, 40x50, and 16 feet 
high. On the first floor are found the apartments of the 
Dean, consisting of parlor, study, dining-room, chamber, 
and bath-room—the dining-room being served from the 
kitchen, which, it will be remembered, is on the fourth floor 





of Milbank Ha Adjoining the Dear 
apartments are the quarters of the house 
keeper 

The physics laboratory and lecture-rooms 
and small class-rooms take up the second 
floor; the biological and botanical depart 
ments absorb the third floomw with their lab 
oratories and museums, their small labora 
tories for the study of vertebrate anatomy 
and water analysis, lecture-rooms, et« The 
chemica iboratories are on the fourth (and 
top floor.which insures the absence of odors 
through the building. The laundry is also 
on the fourth floor, adjacent to the kitchen 

In a | ng de ed to the use of hun 
dreds of students nothing is of more im 
portance than the tilating and heating 
ippar uses Here the very latest results of 
scientific investigation have been utilized 
The steam heat enters the class-rooms seven 
feet from the floor, while the foul-air vents 
are both on the top and bottom of every 
mainroom. Fresh air is taken into the build 
ing above the curb level (a precaution often 
neglected), and the foul air vents are collect 
ed above the attic and for » large ven 
tilating shafts, those cor reer with the 
chemica! laboratory being separate 

The architects hope to have the building 
ready for occupancy when Columbia moves 
into her new home—the autumn of '97 

Annie NATHAN MEYER 
HOW TO MAKI] 1 TOUGH 
FOWL TENDER 
i er housekeeper often dismayed on 
discovering that roasting - chicken 

which she ordered it home from her butch 
er is at least a year and a half old, and, as 
she thinks. far too tough to be roasted She 
may, however, have this same chicken roast 
ed, and it will, unless it has attained its ma 
jority, be tender 


and then 
in two thicknesses of 
fastening the pa 
per with a piece of st The fow] may 
now be put in the oven and roasted for three 
quarters of an hour At the end of this 
time the paper is removed, and the chicken 


Let her truss the fow] as usual 
enfold it completely 
wrapping-paper, securely 


ring 


returned to the oven and roasted as long 
as would have been necessary had it been 
tender in the beginning. It must be basted 


often, and turned occasionally. When done, 
it should be as toothsome as a young chicken. 
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For Children’s Skin 


scalp, and hair, nothing in the whole world is so 
cleansing, purifying, and beautifying as 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


prrest and sweetest for toilet, bath, and nursery. 

For distressing facial eruptions, irritations of 
the scalp, dry, thin, and fclling hair, red, rough 
hands, chafing», inflammations, and simple baby 
rashes and bi »mishes, it is wonderful. 

Bold throughout the world. fale greater than the com- 
bined sales of ali ott, ee = a goape. pegeus Deve axv 
Cuem. Coar., Sole Boe U 

ag” “ How to Parity rm | Beautity ieby“e s Skin,” free. 








You can reg 
ulate your ther 
mometer with 


the wick raiser 


und warm the 
whole h 

with a Puritan 
Heater. It puts 
extra warmth 


where nothing 


else will reach. 
Por the bath 
toom, thie nur- 
sery, the con- 
servatory, 


sewing -room, 


all have central 
draft burners, 
grates under 
the swinging 


top, for cooking 


PROTECTION 
BUT YOUR MEAT 
w for heating 
More 


onvenience 


water 
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STREET, CLEVELAND, 0. 


TEAS To the Readers of Harper's Bazar 
and this * 


Send this “ad.” and 10c 
on receipt of $2.00 ad.” 
The Seti ARERIC AN TEA ©0 
Box sty 





44- pound sample best T import 
ed, any kind you may order 
5 pounds fine Family Teas 


stamps, and we will mail you a 
Si & SB Vesey Street, New York. 
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do the work just right every 
time 
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Punctilious 


People 


do all their writing on 


= Whiting = == 


papers, because they know that their 
correspondence will then be beyond 


criticism. 
All first-class stationers. Five 
hundred correct styles. 
Card Courtesy’? mailed for a 


stamp. 


| WHITING PAPER COMPANY, 


NEW YORK. 


Holyoke. Philadelphia. Chicago. 
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DEAF" s.*. 00 glasses beip eyes. NO PAIN. Whtepere beard 
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PRUDENTIAL 


HAS THE 
STRENGTH OF 
GIBRALTAR 


Assets over $15,780,000. 





icone “$12,500,000. Surplus $3,200,000 


A LIFE INSURANCE POLICY ISSUED BY 


The Prudential 


British 


children. Write for descriptive literature. . . 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA. 
Home Office: NEWARK, N. J. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN. President. 


rtant to the welfare of a family than is Gibraltar 
mpire. The Prudential insures men, women and 
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Thoroughly revised, cla 
by mail to any address on receipt of ten cents. 


Fragrance from the Orient. 
It 


Lends perfume to the flowers 
themselves. 


Rieger's 
Parzival 
Perfume 


Surpassing in delicacy, permanence of odor, 
and elegance of package. 
tastes adopt Parzival permanently after a single trial. 
If not sold by your dealer, an ounce bottle sent prepaid on re- 
ceipt of $1.00, or sample phial for 5 cents postage. 
Vv) > Marshall Field & Co. Sok 


Agents for U.S. and Canada), Chicago, 
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ified, and indexed, will be sent 








The Best Natural Aperient Water. 


APENTA 


From the Uj Hunyadi Springs. 


“The 


gentleness of its action 


makes it partic cularly adapted for 


women. 


Of all druggists at 15 cents and 25 cents per bottle. 


940 


In univeresl use. 
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